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Mr. Shepheard on Schools of the United States. 


(Mr. Shepheard is the Chairman of the Technical Education Board of the London County Council and he was a member of the Mosely 


Educational Commission. 


The Mosely Educational Commission was due to the 
bold initiative of Mr. Mosely. He was the fortunate 
possessor of mining rights in South Africa, and in con- 
nection with those mines he and his neighbors em- 
_ ployed some English engineers to try and make the 
mines self-supporting and largely paying; but they 
failed. Then they tried American engineers, and 
from that time, according to Mr. Mosely’s statements, 
the mines turned sete, and, instead of being non- 
paying, became, as we all know, very largely success- 
ful, paying operations. Mr. Mosely was much struck 
with this fact, and, wondering whether the success of 
the American engineers was due to the education 
which they got in America, he determined on sending 
out the two commissions which have borne his name: 
first the labor commission, to inquire from the labor 
leaders’ point of view what was being done, and then 
persons who were interested in education to make 
inquiries from the educator’s point of view. Our duty, 
therefore, in this commission, was to inquire whether 
it was a fact that there were points in American edu- 
cation superior to our system and-our mode of working 
here, and next, whether any of those points could be 
brought home and used with advantage by us. 

Speaking from an experience of two journeys to 
America only, of four or five weeks each, I do not pre- 
tend to have seen all sides of the question; but all the 
commissioners are agreed that there is a very much 
more largely diffused spirit of education in the United 
States of America than there is in England. There 
every citizen is born with the right to the best educa- 
tion he can have, at the expense of the state. He is 
born with the right; he is taught from his earliest 
infancy that it is a right which he must cherish very 
dearly, and he is fully possessed with that idea. The 
state on its side recognizes, as a matter of course, never 
to be discussed, that it has to provide the very best 
education, practically (or almost) regardless of expense, 
which can be given to its citizens, not as a matter that 
is dragged out of them unwillingly, but as a matter 
that they do with the greatest willingness, and with 
the strong persuasion that it is the best investment of 
public money that can possibly be made. That is 
not quite the spirit which we find pervading the whole 
of England, and the country will never be what it 
should be unless its education is what it should be, 
to bring this spirit, this atmosphere of education in 
England, at least to the level of that in the United 
States. 

First of all, America is free from that great trouble 
which besets our educational system here, that is the 
religious question, and a very great relief it is, looking 
at the matter from a pure point of education. They 
simply consider what is best from an educational 
standpoint, not how far it will affect certain religious 


The following is from.a report of an address by him before the Sixth Annual Conference of London teachers). 


denominations. That trouble is put entirely on one 
side. 

Next, the education in America has one great advan- 
tage over the educational system here. It is free right 
up to the age of 18, or even longer. They have their 
kindergartens, which, of course, deal with children un- 
der 6; they have their elementary and grammar schools 
which deal with the children from the age of 6 to 14, and 
then they have what they call their high school, which 
deals with the pupils from 14 to 18; and the whole of 
these are absolutely free to any citizen of the state who 
may happen to be in the neighborhood of the schools. 
And they are very widely spread. The elementary 
schools are, like ours, built in sufficient numbers and 
size (except in a few instances) to take all the children 
who are dealing with elementary education, and their 
high schools are also very widely spread thruout every 
area of the states. As a proof, showing how far the 
children of the United States value the privilege of the 
high schools, I may say that of the school child popu- 
lation of the United States, taking the Northern 
States, 7 per cent. of them are actually found from 
time to time in the high schools of America. In the 
elementary schools the attendance is, like our own, 
up to 80 per cent., and in the high schools there is a con-. 
tinuation of 7 per cent. of that 80 per cent. in the high 
schools. That is a very great advantage. I do not 
know how it is, but there is a feeling here that if a 
child is educated up to the age of 13 or 14, he is suf- 
ficiently educated for the ordinary purposes of working 
class life. Go to America and see how that view is 
met there. I only wish a few who hold those views 
would go to America, and have the experience I have 
had there; they would be scouted altogether if they 
expressed the belief that a child can be possibly edu- 
cated by the age of 13 or 14. The idea would be 
deemed outrageous in the United States of America. 
Here, again, we have something to do in raising the 
standard of education in this country. 

The main difference, I think, is the way in which 
education is looked at and worked out in the United 
States, and there is no doubt a very great difference, 
as far as I can discover, in our methods. It is all 
looked at in America from the practical point of view. 
It is not a question of cultivating a child, of giving 
the child or student a certain amount of knowledge 
and trusting to the future to bring that knowledge 
into useful effect, but in America the whole education 
from the very beginning is worked out as a system 
from the practical point of view. The question is: 
How much is such and such a thing worth? A grad- 
uate at the university (the head of one of the trade 
high schools) said, “I think a great deal of culture, 
but my point is not culture; my point is what will be 
of use to these students when I turn them out from 
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this institution to make their way in life;’ and the 
whole of the American system is based on the idea: 
not what is worth learning as learning, but what is of 
practical utility. 

[Nature study, hand and eye work, observation of 
all kinds is looked for right from the beginning. | 

First there is the kindergarten, which is very much 
in America what it is here, up to the age of 6. Then 
from 6 to 12 they give in all schools manual training 
and cultivate the powers of observation. In most 
schools it is something like this: They model out a very 
imperfect but an original idea of an American settle- 
ment. They would have a certain amount of drawing 
from life going on; and a certain amount of observation 
of what is going on round about. You will find this 
sort of question will be asked off-hand: ‘‘ What was 
the temperature outside to-day? What is the tem- 
perature in this room? How do they compare one 
with the other?” You will find a chart on the walls of 
the weather statistics of the last week, each day col- 
ored by the pupils, showing it was showery here, 
stormy and windy there, and so on. You will find all 
round the room flowers brought in as decorations and 
as objects to be learnt from. In the last two years 
of their course the children are, as a rule, working in 
actual workshops where manual training is taught. 
All this, as I say, is with a practical idea. 

The idea they have got in their minds is to teach 
the child from observation, so that when they have 
done with the school, the same spirit of observation 
will be upon them, and they will seize on everything 
that is round about them and ask, “‘ How are we going 
to turn that to practical account in the course of our 
lives?’ In some schools they have actually gone 
further, and there has been a departure of great inter- 
est, which I should very much like to see tried in this 
country. 

In Dr. Dewey’s school they have actually got man- 
ual training right away from the lowest forms to the 
highest. I will give an instance how it is done. A 
teacher will come into the class-room and say, “ Let 
us think to-day of a man on one of the prairies of 
America, and that man is 6 feet 4 inches in height. 
Now think of him; he is quite by himself. What does 
he want?” Up go the hands in all directions and out 
come the answers. Clothes; a house to live in; a 
canoe to take him across the rivers; something to 
plow this land with, and things of that kind. The 
teacher will, perhaps, single out a house. “Very well, 
let us talk about this house; what size house does he 
want? We will suppose that he is 6 feet 4 inches high.” 
The answer comes: “10 feet high.” “Very well, let 
us make that house. We cannot make it in feet; 
let us make it in inches. Ten inches is rather high, 
let us make it 5 inches all in scale.” I doubted very 
much whether this could be done, but the teacher said, 
““@ome into the next class and you will see what has 
been done this morning.” I was taken into the next 
class, and out of the children’s lockers were produced 
to me the different specimens of wood, roughly carved, 
They make the house complete so far as the front and 
back walls and roof are concerned, all to scale and all 
to fit, with their windows to scale and actually made. 
They carry out that system right throu that school 
from top to bottom. Of course, as you get higher 
the system becomes more advanced. Little children 
of six and seven work those pieces of wood by the use 
of the hammer, the anger, the chisel, and the plane. 

When they have done with them in the elementary 
school, they carry that system on in a very much more 
complete way in what they call the Trade High School. 
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This is not universal; it is becomnig more common, 
although still much of an experiment. The idea is 
not that a child should be taught the particular trade, 
or to be a mechanic, but that he should have a knowl- 
edge of the science of the trade, and as soon as he 
knows the science of that trade he is passed on to the 
science of another. Therefore, every child is sent out 
to a large extent trained in mechanical and business 
habits. Then they pass on to the universities, and 
at the universities they find, associated with the high 
level of culture which you find there, the same definite 
thought as to what the student is to do in after life, 
and at the age of 22 or 23 out go these students, every 
one, practically without exception, already appointed 
to a situation in some great trading community in the 
United States, a good situation, with an income which 
they can live upon, and every prospect of rising till 
perhaps they come to be the head of the department 
or the head of the institution itself? 

That is the system in America, with which we have 
to compete, and I should like to impress its lessons 
upon you. I simply will say with all earnestness that 
I am convinced, from my study of American education, 
that we have a great deal of leeway to catch up in the 
matter of practical education. I do not at all under- 
estimate the value of culture, and I hope England 
will never let its reputation for culture: pass away. 
But I come back more than ever convinced that, if we 
are going to hold our own as a commercial nation, we 
have got to direct our view to the practical questions 
connected with education, and more and more to 
think of the point; how far is our education practical, 
or how far is a large portion of it thrown away merely 
by storing knowledge in the minds of the children and 
the grown-up pupils, of which, if they are like myself, 
a very large portion is lost before they come to use it 
in actual life. 


OP 
Our Exports. 


This is a year when the political orator will abound. 
The differences between the Republican and _ the 
Democratic party seem to have become minimized 
until only different views of the tariff keep them from 
coalescing. Now it is not with the desire of changing 
any one’s mind or vote that any words are written in 
THE JOURNAL concerning the nation’s source of wealth, 
but simply to put in the closest and smallest space 
possible the figures that show where the money comes 
from that makes us a rich nation. This is easily 
done, because the department of Commerce and 
Labor has issued a report for the year ending June 30. 

In this it appears that exports were as below: 
Agricultural produc eee rere 853 millions. 


re ree ey eS 46 
ee ee eats 68 
arr tes eerersre 8 
ee SL akad teense 452 
Miscellaneous “ —................ 5 
1482 “ 


The question will arise, Are we a great exporting 
nation? Let us compare our exports of manufactures 
with those of other nations. England exported 1,143 
and Germany 825 millions in a year. It thus appears 
that America is truly great in exporting cotton, wheat, 
and lumber. The problem that our statesmen are 
wrestling with is the increase of our export of man- 
factures. This question is a good one to bring before 
high school and college students. It is the main 
thought of statesmen of both parties. 
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Education in New Zealand. 
By James Hicur, M.A., Lecturer on Political Science, Canterbury University College, N. Z. 


Owing to an unfortunate oversight on the part of the printer a whole page was omitted from the article printed under this head last 
week. The omitted material should have been inserted between lines twent pate and twenty-nine. In order A present the important and 





interesting _— of Mr. Hight in a satisfactory form the whole article is reprinted here, with due apologies to the readers of Tae 


JOURNAL.—E 


New Zealand is a British colony, with responsible 
government, situated about 1,200 miles southeast of 
Australia. It is 104,751 square miles in area, or 
nearly as large as the United Kingdom, and the esti- 
mated population, in May, 1904, was 894,389. It 
has a foreign trade of about $130,000,000 and exports 
chiefly frozen meat, wool, gold, dairy produce, wheat, 
oats, kauri gum, phormium (flax), and timber. It 
was proclaimed a British colony in 1840, and its sys- 
tem of education was placed on its present basis in 
1877, tho, of course, many modifications have since 
been made in the superstructure. The three grades 
of education—primary, secondary, and university— 
are in New Zealand closely connected and are grad- 
ually being worked into a compact and unified system. 
There is little room left for private enterprise; the 
education of the people is monopolized by the State 
which provides endowments of land and annual grants 
of money towards defraying its cost. 

Primary System. 

The primary system has been “ free, secular, and 
compulsory” since 1877. At the end of 1902 there 
were 132,262 children enrolled on the books of the 
state primary schools, the number of such schools 
being 1,708. The average rate per cent. of attendance 
during the year was 84.9, and the parliamentary 
grants for teachers’ salaries totaled upwards of 
$2,200,000; for the same year the buildings grant 
reached nearly 250,000, most of it being spent in 
erecting new schools in pioneer settlements, 2,957 
adult teachers and 747 pupil-teachers were employed, 
the average number of pupils to each adult teacher 
being 30.7, showing a decrease on that of previous 
years. There is at Wellington, the seat of government, 
a department of education, at whose head is the 
minister of education (at present the Rt. Hon. Rich- 
ard Seddon) who changes with a change of government. 
The permanent head is the secretary for education 
and inspector-general (Mr. G. Hogben, M. A.) who 
exercises general supervision over the administration 
of the system, receives and collates the reports of the 
various local boards, controls the examination of 
teachers and of civil servants, and frames, with the 
advice of the local inspectors of schools, the syllabus 
of instruction for the whole colony. He is the inter- 
mediary between Parliament and the local boards of 
education. Of these boards there are thirteen, each 
of nine members, elected by the members of the 
school committees. They administer the Parlia- 
mentary vote for school buildings, appoint and dis- 
miss teachers, and control the inspection and exam- 
ination of schools in their district. Each school is 
situated in a separate “school district” the house- 
holders of which elect a school committee, varying 
from five to nine members, according to the size of the 
school. These committees see that the schools and 
grounds are kept in good repair, grant extraordinary 
holidays, arrange for prizes, school concerts, etc., and, 
in many cases, make the final appointment of teacher 
from a list of approved applicants submitted by the 
boards. The system of boards and committees en- 
sures the existence of a keen popular interest in edu- 
cation, an interest that is markedly absent from the 





systems of the Australian States where centralization 
reigns supreme. 

The work of inspection and examination of schools 
is done by a capable staff of inspectors working under 
the boards. The majority of these inspectors recently 
met in triennial conference at Wellington (see group) 
to consider a new syllabus of instruction and other 
matters of educational interest. They are all trained 
and experienced teachers and nearly all university 
graduates. The old system of promoting the children 
on the results of the inspector’s examination alone 
has, in New Zealand, been superseded by the one 
whereby the teacher is free to promote his pupil 
according to his own estimate of the child’s progress, 
the grounds of such promotion to be satisfactorily 
explained to the inspector, who in his periodical visits 
is now able to spend more time and energy than 
before in advising the teacher as to the organization 
of the school and the best teaching methods to employ 
in view of his peculiar conditions. 

The teachers of New Zealand are said to compare 
most favorably in scholarship and teaching ability 
with those of other countries. For every 100 men 
engaged in teaching in 1902, there were 132 women, 
and this disproportion is likely to increase; its chief 
cause is undoubtedly the low salary earned by the 
teaching man as compared with salaries earned in 
other occupations. In 1902 the average annual 
salary for an adult teacher was $665, the average for 
men teachers being somewhat higher, that for women 
teachers considerably lower. The chief source of 
supply of teachers has been the primary schools 
themselves by means of the “ pupil-teacher system” 
which has now fallen into considerable discredit. 
Children of about sixteen were apprenticed for a term 
of four years, during which they taught all the school 
day, and received out of the ordinary school hours, 
instruction in various subjects from their head master. 
The number of pupil teachers has, however, consider- 
ably decreased of late, and a new system of training is 
about to be inaugurated. Hitherto there have been 
only two scantily equipped training colleges, to which 
the pupil teachers of two board districts have gone on 
the conclusion of their apprenticeship; but it is now 
proposed to establish four thoroly up-to-date training 
colleges with a liberal system of training scholarships 
for the whole colony. A fair proportion of the teach- 
ers are university graduates; and of the 2,957 adult 
teachers employed in 1902, 2,474 were holders of full 
certificates granted by the Department after exam- 
ination tests. 

The course of instruction in the primary schools 
embraces English, arithmetic, drawing, singing, phys- 
ical instruction, nature-study, handwork, geography, 
needlework, elementary science, history and civics, 
military drill, hygiene, and moral (but not “ religious’) 
instruction. It is remodeled from time to time and 
molded according to the results of the best current 
educational experience and research. The average 
age of the pupil on passing Standard VI., the highest 
class generally used, is thirteen years, ten months, 
and a system of free continuation and technical classes 
has been devised in the larger centers of population 
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further to educate those who do not go on-to the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Even a brief account of the primary system would 
be incomplete without some reference to the New 
Zealand Educational Institute, which is an association 
comprising the majority of the primary teachers in the 
colony. Tho without the immense membership of 
the English National Union of Teachers or the Amer- 
ican National Educational Association, its influence on 
the trend of educational policy is not less powerful than 
that of those professional bodies. It has. been. suc- 
cessful in securing for the teacher higher salaries and 
improved conditions of tenure, the latter chiefly thru 
the establishment by statute of a Teachers’ Court of 
Appeal; and its debates and resolutions have generally 
influenced the various modifications made in the 
course of instruction. 

The Secondary Schools. 

The secondary schools are chiefly State-owned, and 
are governed thru special boards selected on a more or 
less popular basis; but there is a larger proportion of 
private secondary schools than of private primary 
and preparatory schools. At the end of 1902 there 
were 25 State subsidized or endowed secondary schools, 
with 3,072 pupils, and 155 regular and 59 part-time 
teachers. The pupils pay fees; but there has always 
been a liberal system of scholarships leading from the 
primary to the secondary schools, and in May, 1903, 
there were 588 free pupils in the latter. 

Moreover, secondary education has recently been 
made free for all children passing Standard VI., under 
the age of fourteen years. In addition, to many of 
the primary schools there is attached a secondary 
class, which is free to the children from contiguous 
schools. The course of secondary instruction is per- 
haps not so up-to-date as the primary program, a 
fault due in some measure to the influence of the 
university entrance examinations towards which these 
schools usually work and which do not allow sufficient 
option or election, nor give adequate encouragement 
to science, modern languages, and history. The 
schools are inspected by the inspector-general when- 
ever he can spare time from his other multifarious 
duties. The salaries of the principals of the larger 
schools range from $3,000 to $4,000, whilst those of 
assistant masters vary from $600 to $2,000, the aver- 
age being about $1,200. 

The University of New Zealand. 

The University of New Zealand is an examining 
body which grants degrees on the results of examina- 
tions set by eminent scholars in the United Kingdom. 
To prepare students for these examinations there are 
four teaching colleges affiliated to the university, one 
each at Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington, and 
Auckland. 

The successful and rapid growth of the university 
has been very marked. At the end of 1902 there were 
in the four affiliated institutions 54 professors and 
lecturers: the university has (since 1876) conferred 
1,016 degrees on 819 persons: there were during 1902 
more than 980 undergraduates pursuing the university 
course: and a total number of 1,434 came up at all the 
examinations of the year (inclusive of matriculation). 
The population of the Colony included, at the census 
of 1902, 85,124 persons between the ages of 16 and 21 
years; and the figures given above are not at all unsat- 
isfactory for a young country. The Arts course 
extends over three years for a bachelor and four years 
fora master. There are also courses in Law, Med- 
icine, Science, Music, Agriculture, Mining and Engi- 
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neering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Metallur- 
gical). There are good technical colleges in connection 
with the teaching institutions. Thru its employ- 
ment of British Examiners of high standing, the New 
Zealand university enjoys a reputation higher than 
that of any other Australian university. Among 
its present examiners, for example, are Sir W. Ram- 
say in Chemistry, Professor Beddard in Zoology, 
Prof. G. F. Stout in Mental Science, and Prof. York 
Powell in History. The salaries of the professors at 
the teaching colleges range from $4,500 to $2,500. 
The university has produced some graduates of note, 
among them being Dr. Ernest Rutherford, professor 
of .Physics at McGill university, Montreal. 


BPP 
Graft in Public Schools. II. 


By Inspector James L. Huaues, of Toronto. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Even your teachers are appointed with the club 
influence of local, ward politcis. The ward politician 
comes to me as superintendent and wants me to 
qualify Maria Jones because she is related to some 
man who has control of a number of votes in his ward. 
It makes no difference in his eyes nor in the eyes of 
politicians in general that she is not qualified for the 
position. No superintendent should be placed in such 
a position as that. Some men are strong enough to 
resist the power of the political boss. Teachers should 
be qualified by a state board, so that the local school 
authorities may be saved this baneful influence. I 
know a case in a city not two hundred miles from here, 
where a teacher was appointed at the dictation of a 
ward politician, with the distinct instruction that she 
should not write anything on the board, since in so 
doing she exposed her own ignorance of spelling and 
hence her incompetence as a tecaher. The children 
would quickly have discovered the teacher’s ignorance 
and reported it to their parents, who would have raised 
an uproar. 

The power of appointment of teachers should be 
centralized. In the city of Toronto the school board 
cannot make appointments without my written recom- 
mendations. It is my task to send in a written list of 
teachers whom I consider capable of filling the positions 
and from that list the school board can appoint whom- 
ever they wish. So pleasant, however, are the relations 
between the school board and myself that they usually 
come to me and ask for my recommendation for a 
candidate for any particular position. You see that 
this virtually amounts to a one-man power and as such 
you may object toit. It is not really a one-man power 
for the “one-man” is the representative of the people, 
and at any time may be called to account for what he 
does. He is given certain authority and then is held 
responsible for his use of it. What better conditions 
could there be? It is just the difference between an 
autocrat and a constitutional executive. The super- 
intendent should be the controlling influence in the 
choosing of teachers. That is not so in the United 
States. 

In the first place you need stronger school boards. 
They should consist of a few great representative men, 
men who can be found in every city, men whom those 
of every party will be unable to reproach. It would be 
well also to have women on the board, two or three 
women of leisure and culture who would be able to 
represent the women of the city in the educational 
work. Womanhood has a right to direct representa- 
tion in the training of the children. Women have an 
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instinctive idea of what is proper in education. It 
would be possible to find two or three such women in 
every city. I think I have enough knowledge myself 
to name two or three women in all the large cities of 
this country who could do the work acceptably. I 
believe that it is harder to corrupt women than it is 
men. Instead of politics, degrading women, women 
uplift politics. In Colorado where the women have 
been allowed to vote, they have voted for the clean 
men, they have “split the ticket,” as the politicians 


say, thus compelling both parties to put up better men. . 


But whatever plan you take, get your schools out of 
the power of the grafters. 

There are other dangers that menace the schools. 
One danger is the indifference of the Christian leaders. 
Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor Societies 
and other young people’s organizations should be 
taught to grapple with the practical problems of life. 
They should become interested in such practical prob- 
lems as the improvement of our public schools, the 
planting of trees and flowers in the school grounds, 
and the betterment of the art in the school-rooms. 
There are not enough trained teachers. I know one 
state where there are eighteen thousand teachers, and 
only one normal school. That means that only five 
per cent. of the teachers of the state can be trained. 
The teaching force and efficiency, in consequence, is 
largely lost. There are or should be at least one 
trained teacher in every school, and as many more as 
possible. ‘There is no excuse for those conditions in 
that state,for it is one of the richest states in the Union. 

One danger to the public school is in a resolution 
openly passed or implied by school boards that they 
will confine themselves to home talent. Get all the 
good teachers you can at home, but do not turn away 
the good teachers from other places. It is thru 
this false notion that bad teachers are kept on the staff. 

To sum up things that menace the schools, I would 
mention four things—politics, personal influence, 
society influence, and low salaries. Personal influence 
is very harmful. In this case a man promises to vote 
for your friends if you will vote for his, thus securing 
majorities for persons who otherwise would receive 
no recognition. 

Low salaries are, of course, and always will be a 
menace to the best workings of any institution. 

The society influence is also a strong and often harm- 
ful influence. Influence is used by the society or 
organization to keep any of its members in positions 
regardless of the true worth of such persons. The 
churches are among the worst offenders in this line. 
Their influence so powerful should always be used for 
good. 

The Congregational church in New England almost 
overturned the normal schools the year after they were 
established because of an idea that the normal schools 
were due to a Unitarian inspiration. Henry Barnard 
himself told me how he succeeded in changing enough 
votes to save the normal schools. 

You must guard your schools carefully, never mind 
what people may say about you. Be true to your 
sia) schools, the greatest gift of America to the 
world. 


BP 


Tue Scuoor Journat for next week will be the 
annual “Private School number” and monthly 
“School Board number” combined. Several articles 
will be published that consider the special needs of 
the various classes of so-called private schools. A 
feast of goods things along this line may be expected. 
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The Indian no Problem.* 


By Colonel R. H. Pratr, Ex-Superintendent, Carlisle 
Indian School. 


America stands pre-eminent for the unity of races 
and freedom of the individual. It has established 
the fact that the real problems are methods and sys- 
tems an not man himself. 

To assimilate and utilize all people within its juris- 
diction is both the prerogative and duty of the nation, 
because self preservation requires it. To leave or 
build any race or class as special or alien, hinders 
growth, multiplies expense and fosters anxiety and 
violence. 

History, our own experience, and common sense 
ought to have shown us years ago that if we really 
wanted to civilize and assimilate the Indians, we were 
pursuing a course designed to frustrate our wishes. 

The Anglicizing Process. 

The success of Anglicizing, if not entirely assim- 
ilating, black savages forty times more numerous now 
in America than our Indians, and our success in 
reaching happier results on the same line with for- 
eigners from almost every land, and the failure after 
centuries to accomplish any material like results with 
the Indians ought to have led us to hunt the reason 
and adopt different methods long ago. Bringing 
negroes here and scattering them, even under the heel 
of slavery, has had the effect to give them our language 
and destroy their own, and to make them a valuable 
part of our industrial population; and where there 
have been wider individual opportunities they have 
risen to enviable place and prosperity. 

Encouraging foreigners of all lands to come and 
settle among us has in every instance, where we have 
avoided the congesting of them in separate and large 
communities, led them to abandon their past and 
become thoroly American. But where we have 
allowed foreigners to settle in large communities the 
process of Anglicizing has been hindered, and in some 
instances entirely prevented. 

In some localities in Pennsylvania we have German 
communities so compact that the third and fourth 
generation of residence has not given them our lan- 
guage, but there are innumerable instances of ma- 
tured Germans, who having separated from their 
German surroundings and immersed themselves in 
American surroundings, have lost all German trace, 
even to the accent. 

The first great barrier to be thrown down in all work 
of assimilating and unifying our diverse population is 
the barrier of language. 

The process of giving the American language to 
foreigners who are willing to disperse among us, is so 
simple and effective that it gives us no concern; . 
scarcely, in fact, attracts attention. 

No school is needed, no special teacher or organized 
effort. It simply does itself. , 

Is there not a lesson in this? 

We organize and force upon the Indian thru our 
sustaining of the tribal relation by the congesting 
system of Indian reservations, a condition exactly 
the reverse of this, calculated to not only discourage 
but to entirely prevent his obtaining the American 
language except in the impractical homeopathic way 
we choose to dispense to him by expensive and theo- 
retical schools established in his communities. 





*No man in America is better fitted than Colonel Pratt, who has 
made the Indian school at Carlisle, (Pa.) what it is, to tell us just 
what the education and the treatment of the Indians ought to be. 
The excellent discussion gven here is a part of a paper read before 

ee tag May 9, 1904. 


the New York Ministers’ 
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Suppose we should take twenty thousand of the 
assisted immigrants landing on our shores, belonging 
to any nation under the sun,—England, Scotland, 
Arabia, Hungary, Italy or Africa,—and put them on 
a reservation in South Dakota, as we have the twenty 
thousand Sioux who have there been under our care 
for nearly three decades, place over them agents with 
a few employees and establish among them schools for 
their own children only, make them amenable to a 
Bureau in Washington to the extent that they cannot 
leave their reservations without its consent, issue 
rations and annuities to them and then treat with 
them thru a commission as tho they were a separate 
nation, would they develop into capable Americans? 
Would not these very conditions make any people 
hold to their past and even retrograde? 

Is not the condition we have forced upon and main- 
tained among and about the Indians entirely to blame 
for their non-acceptance of our civilization? Is the 
fault at all theirs? 

We make a great pretense of helping, and do give 
inordinate sums of money in purchase of land and for 
their support, their schools, for their agricultural and 
other necessary development in preparation for cit- 
izenship, but does it accomplish the purpose? 

I do not know of any Indian tribe, community or 
even individual Indian having been favored with any- 
thing like such opportunities to acquire the true 
spirit of America as are at once fully and continually 
accorded to the foreign immigrant. 

I do not know many individual Indians who have 
risen far above what their privileges would imply; 
and all Indians within my knowledge are generally up 
to their opportunities. 

I can therefore safely say, “The Indian is no problem.” 

Some of Our Mistakes. 

It is perfectly safe to say that the United States 
government has expended in material, machinery, 
and instruction in agriculture for the Sioux Indians a 
sum that will exceed by many times in value the 
amount that could have been realized for all they 
have ever raised. 

The worst of it is that the future outlook offers no 
encouragement that the continuance of the present 
course will bring On relief. Not only that, but continued 
in mass they are a perpetual threat upon the peace and 
safety of that whole section, and should the govern- 
ment attempt in any way to bring to bear upon them 
the influence of necessity thru which alone we may 
expect disintegration, individual progress and self-help, 
the Indians have only to put on a little paint, give 
a few war-whoops, flourish their pistols and immed- 
iately the government is again on its knees doling out 
gratuitously food and raiment to encourage their 
continued idleness and confirm their degradation. 

Should the Indian not see the way himself, our 
mistaken philanthropist and speculative forces will 
promptly guide him to make the effective demon- 
stration, excuse him for it, and then stand ready to 
place all the blame on the government. In twenty- 
six years we have paid thirty-seven millions of dollars 
for support of the Sioux, and almost as much more 
for lands purchased from them including army ex- 
penses, to keep them on their reservation. 

Suppose one-fourth of this vast sum had been ex- 
pended in the proper education of their children and 
in encouraging and helping them, old and young, to 
immigrate into and distribute and make themselves 
useful thruout our communities, can there be any 
doubt that the Sioux would now be practically self- 
supporting and citizens? 
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Of the many demoralizing influences we have de- 
vised for our Indians we can count upon the money 
annuities and the payment per capita of large sums for 
lands ceded by them as being among the most fruitful 
and disastrous. 

This system was adopted early in our intercourse 
with them and has grown in volume thru the years 
in spite of all contrary efforts, until now it is not un- 
common to pay one tribe millions of dollars. 

In 1722 the lower half of Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, was purchased from the Stockbridge Indians 
for 460 pounds, three barrels of cider and thirty quarts 
of rum, and the Stockbridges were moved over into 
the wilds of central New York. 

In 1894 a piece of land along the northern border of 
the Indian Territory called the Cherokee Strip was 
purchased from the Cherokee Indians for eight mil- 
lion dollars. As time goes on you see it pays more 
and more in money, to be an Indian. 

Among the Osages. 

Of the tribes which receive large regular annual 
payments the Osages are a glaring example. 

The sale of their lands in Kansas under treaty 
agreement brought them about nine millions of dol- 
lars in the United States treasury, the interest of 
which at five per cent. has been paid to them per 
capita for a third of a century. 

When the treaty was made they numbered over 
4,200; to-day they number a bare 1,500. 

The payment of this money has stifled all energy 
and industry, and been the fruitful cause of their 
destruction. 

An agent who had charge of them at an early day 
and then again years afterwards, passing quite an 
interval, told me that notwithstanding the law and 
all the protection he could give, the amount of whiskey 
consumed by them in two weeks during his later ad- 
ministration was more than equal to that which they 
got in a whole year in his first administration. 

The idleness, disease, and crime which has thus re- 
duced this tribe, composed of the finest specimens of 
physical manhood it has ever been my good fortune 
to know, are all the direct result of our grossly inju- 
dicious system and mistaken liberality. 

The year their treaty was made, Gen. Sheridan en- 
gaged a party of Osages as scouts and couriers, and 
he secured from them a service of 75 to 80 miles per 
day on foot across the country. It is doubtful if a 
single Osage could be found able now to accomplish 
any such feat. 

General Milroy, Agent for the Miamis and Potta- 
watomies in Indiana, in his annual report for 1847, 
gave a picture of the drunkenness, debauchery, and 
crime produced by the payment of the annuity he 
made that year to those Indians, and statistics to show 
how by the hundreds, year after year, they had mur- 
dered each other when under the influence of drink 
procured with the money we gave. 

He stated that probably in the history of the human 
family there was no other parallel case where a whole 
nation had actually destroyed itself by assassination. 

General Milroy’s picture is applicable to-day and 
bears on many tribes. 

Inviting the Indians to look to the government for 
support instead of continuing to rely upon their own 
right arm, is another of the great evils of the system. 

Be the sum ever so small the receiving of it is to 
them the greatest of all the events of the year. 

The payment of $4.00 or $5.00 per capita brings 
a whole tribe together at the agency, bag and baggage, 
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men, women, and children, tepee, dogs and ponies, to 
the entire neglect of their farm patches; and imme- 
diately after they get their money they turn it over to 
the trader. I am aware that many touching instances 
are related by pathetically inclined people intended 
to prove that things are improving. But the fact 
remains that we have scarcely any Indians in the 
United State free from bureau control, and the evils 
I have named and many others consequent upon our 
system of sustaining and forwarding the tribal con- 
ditions are in the way of any complete individual de- 
velopment and growth. 

The arguments and devices we resort to, to keep up 
these tribal organizations are unworthy of our. civil- 
ization. 

Better, far better for the Indians had there never 
been a bureau. Then self-preservation would have 
led the individual Indian to find his true place,and his 
real emancipation would have been speedily ‘con- 
summated. 

What I contend for in part is that the small number 
of Indians in the United States, especially the Indian 
children, shall have privileges beyond the tribe, the 
privilege of seeing and knowing what the United States 
is. 

It is in part due to the church that we have Indian 
reservations; and reservations for Indians means 
reservation from experiences and from opportunities 
for education and betterment in industry. 

The policy is wrong. There should be willingness, 
helpfulness, invitation and push on our part to get the 
Indians and especially the children out into the active 
life of the nation. 

We do not hesitate to take a million foreigners into 
our country in one year and at once disperse and 
citizenize them. We do not hesitate to invite and 
persuade boys and girls of all countries to abandon 
their homes and languages and come here to become 
a very part of our population. We give opportunity 
for the boys and girls in the slums of New York to 
escape from their surroundings of ignorance and vice, 
and enter the well-to-do homes of our people all over 
the country. 

The present governor of Alaska as a boy went out 
from the slums of New York to a family in Indiana, 
who took him into their good home, just as our Car- 
lisle Indians boys and girls are constantly going into 
good homes in Pennsylvania, and he became what 
he is. Left in the slums of New York, he would prob- 
ably never have become anything but a burden upon 
society. Taken into wider and better influences he 
becomes a great and good man. 

There are only 270,000 Indians outside of Alaska. 
If instead of forcibly holding them together on reser- 
vations and in tribes our every influence helped them 
to chances away from the reservations, their interests 
and ours would soon be assimilated, and that would 
be the end. 

The contact of peoples is the best of all education. 
I could give you unlimited instances where Indians by 
association with our own people, became in all respects 
like them—in thought, speech, and deed. 

We are making a great pretence of anxiety to civ- 
ilize the Indian. I use the word pretence purposely, 
and mean it to have all the significance it can possibly 
carry. There is no real recognition of Indian man- 
hood in anything the government does for them; nor 
are the schools, established and maintained by the 
government, so established and maintained for the 
real benefit of the Indian. 

& They are generally used as an offset for the River 
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and Harbor bill—that is, to equalize the distribution 
of public money. One Indian commissioner estab- 
lished quite a number of schools purely on this politi- 
cal basis, securing the sympathies of certain congress- 
men and senators by promises to place a school within 
their respective districts. That commissioner used 
this argument: 

“Tt should also be borne in mind that the money 
expended at these Indian schools is put at once into 
circulation in their immediate vicinity, and the em- 
ployees are mostly white people, men and women 
carefully chosen, that the money they receive for this 
work enters largely into the financial growth of their 
respective communities and becomes a part of the 
general prosperity of the country.” 

We do not gather the people of one nation into 
schools by themselves and the people of another nation 
into other schools by themselves, but we invite the 
youth of all people into all schools. 

We shall not succeed in Americanizing the Indian 
unless we take him in, in exactly the same way. I do 
not care if abundant schools on the plan of Carlisle are 
established, if the principles we have always had at 
Carlisle—of sending them out into families and into 
the public schools were left out, the result would be the 
same, and even tho such schools were established as 
Carlisle is, in the center of an intelligent, industrious 
and friendly population, and tho such schools were as 
Carlisle always has been, filled with students from 
many tribes. 

Purely Indian schools say to the Indian: “You are 
Indians and must remain Indians; you are not of the 
nation and cannot become of the nation. We do not 
want you to become of the nation.” 

The Missionary 

Before I leave this part of my subject I feel impelled 
to lay before you the facts as I have come to look at 
them, of another influence that has claimed credit and 
always has been and is now very dictatorial in Indian 
matters, and that is the missionary as a citizenizing 
influence upon the Indians. 

The missionary goes to the Indian; he learns the 
language; he associates with him; he makes the 
Indian feel he is friendly and has great desire to help 
him; he even teaches the Indian English; but the 
fruits of his labor, by most of the examples I know, 
have been to strengthen and encourage the Indian to 
remain separate and apart from the rest of us. 

Of course, the more advanced—those who have a 
desire to become civilized, and to live like white men, 
who would with little encouragement go out into our 
communities—are the first to join the missionary 
forces. They become his lieutenants to gather in 
others. 

The missionary must necessarily hold on to every 
help he can get to push forward his schemes and plans 
so that he may make a good report to his church, and 
in order to enlarge his work and make it a success he 
must keep his community together. Consequently 
any who care to get out into the nation and learn from 
actual experience what it is to be civilized, what is the 
full length and breadth and height and depth of our 
civilization, must stay and help the missionary. 

The operation of this has been disastrous to any 
individual escape from the tribe, has vastly and un- 
necessarily prolonged the solution of the question, and 
has needlessly cost the charitable people of this country 
large sums of money, to say nothing of the added cost 
to the government, the delay in accomplishing their 
civilization, and their destruction causcd by such 
delay. 
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If, as sometimes happens, the missionary kindly con- 
sents to let,or helps one go out and get these experiences; 
it is only for the purpose of making him a preacher or 
a teacher or help of some kind, and such an one must, 
as soon as he is fitted and much sooner in most cases, 
return to the tribe and help the missionary to save 
his people. The Indian who goes out has charitable 
aid thru his school course, forfeits his liberty and is 
owned by the missionary. 

In all my experiences of thirty-seven years, I have 
known scarcely a single missionary heartily to aid or 
advocate the disintegration of the tribes and the giving 
of individual Indians rights and opportunities among 
civilized people. 

There is this, in addition, that the missionaries 
have largely assumed to dictate to the government its 
policy with tribes, and their dictations have always 
been along the line of their colonies and church inter- 
ests and the government must gauge its actions to 
suit the purposes of the missionary, or else the mis- 
sionary influences are at once exerted to defeat the 
purposes of the government. 

Years ago, under the orders of the department, I 
went to New Mexico after children for Carlisle. I 
found their communities aggregating 11,000 Indians. 
They were not nomads, they were village dwellers, 
agriculturalists, stock-raisers, and their communities 
were the oldest within the limits of the United States. 

They had been under the influence of a church for 
250 years or more, and at this time the power of that 
church over them in all their affairs was absolute. 
They paid taxes and tithes to it alone, and yet there 
was not one single Indian in the whole 11,000 that 
could either read or write in English or in any other 
language. 

When I brought up: the subject of education, I 
was met at once with the strongest possible opposition, 
and confronted with the fact that the Indians had 
been commanded by the officials of that church not 
to send their children to school, or to allow them to 
learn the language of the country. 

We make our greatest mistake in feeding our civ- 
ilization to the Indians instead of feeding the Indians 
to our civilization. It is a great mistake to think 
that the Indian is born an inevitable savage. He 
is born a blank, like all the rest of us. Left in the sur- 
roundings of savagery, he grows to possess a savage 
language, superstition, and life. 

We, left in the surroundings of civilization, grow 
to possess a civilized language, life, and purpose. 
Transfer the white infant to savage surroundings, and 
he will grow to possess a savage language, superstition, 
and habit. Transfer the savage-born infant to the 
surroundings of civilization and he will grow to possess 
a civilized language and habit. 

These results have been established over and over 
again beyond all question, and it is also well established 
that those advanced in life, even to maturity, of either 
class, losé the already acquired qualities belonging 
to the side of their birth and gradually take on those 
of the side to which they have been transferred. 

As we have taken into our national family ten 
millions of negroes, and as we receive foreigners at 
the rate of more than 800,000 a year, and assimilate 
them, it would seem that the time may have arrived 
when we can very properly make at least the attempt 
to assimilate our 250,000 Indians, using these same 
potent methods and see if that will not end this vexed 
question, and remove Indians from public attention, 
where they occupy so much more space than they are 
entitled to, either by number or worth. The school 
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at Carlisle is an attempt on the part of the government 
to do this. Carlisle has always planted treason to the 
tribe and loyalty to the nation at large. It has 
preached against colonizing the Indians, and in favor 
of the individualizing them. It has demanded for 
them the same multiplicity of chances which all others 
in the country enjoy. 

Carlisle fills young Indians with loyalty to the stars 
and stripes, and then moves. them out into our com- 
munities to show by their conduct and ability that the 
Indian is not different from the white or the colored, 
and so prove that they have the same inalienable right 
to liberty and opportunity that the white and negro 
have. Carlisle does not dictate to him what line of 
life he shall follow, so it is an honest one; it says to 
him that if he gets his living by the sweat of his brow 
and demonstrates to the nation that-he is a man, he 
does more good for his race than hundreds of his fel- 
lows can who cling to their tribal, communistic sur- 
roundings. 

The result of the Carlisle system is that we have the 
most economical Indian school in the country, East 
or West, because large numbers of our pupils go into the 
public schools, live in families, work for their own 
support, and join the productive forces of the country. 
What they earn is theirs. : 

Their earnings for the past year aggregated 
$31,393.02. They are taught to save. Over 800 
have bank accounts and their total credits from these 
earnings to-day amount to over $40,000, which earns 
interest for them. They work principally on farms 
and as house-helps; very many have become first-class 
workmen and workwomen and get first-class pay. 
There is a great demand for them: more than three 
times the number we can supply are asked for each 
year. ‘Testimony as to qualification and character is 
“good” or “excellent” in nineteen cases out of twenty. 

No evidence is wanting to show that the Indian can 
become a capable and willing factor in our industries, 
if he has the chance. What we need is an adminis- 
tration which will give him that chance. 

Indian schools must, of necessity, be for a time; 
but the highest purpose of all Indian schools ought to 
be only to prepare the young Indian to enter the pub- 
lic and other schools in the country and immediately 
he is so prepared, for his own good and the good of the 
country, he should be forwarded into these other 
schools, there to temper, test, and stimulate his brains 
and muscles into the capacity he needs for his struggle 
to secure the good things of life in competition with us. 

An examination shows that no Indians within the 
limits of the United States have acquired any sort of 
capacity to meet and cope with whites in civilized pur- 
suits, who did not gain that ability by going among 
the whites and out from the reservations, and that 
many have gained this ability by so going out. Theo- 
rizing citizenship into a people is a slow operation. 

What a farce it would be to attempt to teach 
American citizenship to the negroes in Africa! They 
could not understand it, and, if they did in the midst 
of such contrary influences, they could make little 
use of it. 

The Indians must get into the swim of American 
citizenship. They must feel the touch of it day after 
day, until they become saturated with the spirit of it, 
and thus become equal to it. 


BPI 
Once each year THE Scuoot JourNAL publishes a 
number devoted almost entirely to private school mat- 
ters. This special combined “ Private School Number 
and “School Board Number”’ will appear next week. 
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Management of Throat Troubles. 
By Wiu11aM S. Bircz, M.D. 


The prevalence of throat troubles and the necessity 
for attending to them in time makes it important 
that every one should know a little something about 
such diseases, and how to combat the first symptoms. 

It is an almost universal practice to gargle the 
throat, but many physicians are inclined to the belief 
that gargling is, as ordinarily done, of but little use. 


There is a very great advantage in spraying the - 


throat, provided it is done in the proper way. Every 
child should be educated in this, and should be able 
to inhale a spray without coughing or strangling. 
This is entirely a matter of practice, altho many per- 
sons claim that they cannot become sufficiently ac- 
customed to the spray to take it into the lungs without 
more or less choking. Of course, it depends some- 
what on the nature of the drug used. 

There has been a good deal said of late about the 
virtues of dioxide of hydrogen for throat troubles. 
This preparation appropriately mixed with glycerine 
can be sprayed into the throat and lungs with a mini- 
mum of annoyance. The throat will not smart, and 
with a fine atomizer the spray may be so minute as to 
be felt scarcely more than the inhalation of a thick 
fog or steam. 

It must be borne in mind in this spraying treatment 
that only the most infinitesimal particles touch the 
surface of the throat. One would for a gargle take 
a tablespoonful of liquid, but it would require nearly 
half an hour of continuous work to throw a tablespoon- 
ful of fluid thru an atomizer. The spraying should 
be done every ten or fifteen minutes and should con- 
tinue at least one minute to be effective. 

A French physician recommends a fashion of wash- 
ing the throat which is worth while for people with 
affections of this sort to practice. Take a_table- 
spoonful of the gargle in the mouth, throw the head 
back, close the nostrils with the thumb and finger, 
and go thru the movements of swallowing, but without 
allowing the liquid to go down the throat. It is best 
to practice this without any liquid until one becomes 
somewhat accustomed to it, as the sensation is rather 
peculiar and confusing. 

The first symptoms of sore throat, whether one sus- 
pects diphtheritic complications or not, may be combat- 
ed by the use of pineapple juice. A fresh pine is best, 
but the canned fruit will answer if no other can be ob- 
tained. Let the patient eat freely of the fruit, holding 
it in the mouth for some time and allowing the juice to 
penetrate the back of the throat as far as possible. 

Another excellent preparation is used with an oil 
or vaseline atomizer; it consists of ten grains each of 
menthol and gum camphor rubbed together and 
mixed thoroly with one ounce of liquid albolene. 
The spray with this preparation is nebulized and so 
very fine that it can be inhaled and drawn deeply into 
the larynx and bronchial tubes without producing 
the slightest irritation. It is particularly adapted 
where there is an irritation of the larynx with hoarse- 
ness or loss of voice. 

An excellent gargle for an ordinary sore throat or 
tonsilitis may be made by adding ten drops of carbolic 
acid to two ounces each of lime water and glycerine. 

There are people who can throw the head back, 
open the throat and allow liquid to trickle slowly down 
thru the passages. If every one would practice some 
of these simpler muscular controls, they might be 
much more easily treated when ill, and lives might be 
saved which now are sacrificed because the patients 
are entirely unmanagable. 
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The Microscope in the High School. 


By S. M. Coutrer, Professor of Botany, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

(Abstract of paperread before the Department of Science In- 
struction, N. E. A.) 

First among the factors to be considered is the 
youth of the student. It seems unfortunate that 
biology should come in the first year; perhaps courses 
may be altered so that biology, involving use of the 
microscope, may be taught to more mature students. 
If it must come in the first year, what kind shall be 
taught? Only such forms as do not require the mi- 
croscope? Shall we begin with the earthworm and 
the worm and stop with the rabbit and the lily? Shall 
we omit the alga and the infusorian, the life history 
of the fern and the alteration of generations? Can 
we do otherwise without the microscope? Granted 
that students should have “knowledge of the whole 
plant before beginning with the parts?’’ But shall 
knowledge end there? Shall it not rather “ descend 
from the whole to its parts” ? 

The teacher certainly overestimates his students’ 
ability if he expects them to understand the cellular 
structure of plants or reproductive processes without 
ocular demonstration. Tho we may not ask the be- 
ginner to render Beethoven's symphonies, we do put in 
his hands the instrument upon which he is to practice 
his scales. It is unfortunate that certain teachers at- 
tempt university work in secondary schools, but that 
does not prove that the proper kind of . microscopic 
work cannot be done. Without the microscope, the 
pupil is apt to get only partial or inaccurate informa- 
tion about fundamental principles; this produces in- 
accuracy of observation and interpretation. 

Any instruction, however elementary, should be ab- 
solutely accurate and complete. While deprecating 
any teaching which results in pupils being unable to 
name some familiar plants or know a moss from a 
fern, I should wish to add to such fundamental knowl- 
edge the larger biological truths which the microscope 
reveals. The study of plants in the field, their habits 
and relation to environment may precede their histo- 
logical study, but I should be unwilling to see the lat- 
ter crowded out altogether. 

The microscope must be carefully explained, all its 
possibilities discussed. The number of students should 
be limited so each may receive personal attention from 
the instructor. Instruction should be given in scienti- 
fic drawing. Two great helps of general educational 
value will follow careful use of the microscope in the 
biological laboratory: 

_ Ast. Accuracy of observation, the ability to see 
things as they are. 

Qnd. Accuracy of interpretation, the ability to put 
things down correctly and correlate them. 

PIN 
Seedless Apples. 

The seedless apple is a new feature and comes to 
share the honors with the horseless carriage, the wire- 
less telegraph, the smokeless coal and the seedless 
orange. It is a Colorado product and is on exhibition 
in the Horticulture building at the World’s Fair. It 
is claimed for the seedless apple that it is safe from 
frost because it has no blossoms. Several bushels of 
seedless apples are kept in cold storage and the supply 
is constantly fresh. 

There are 103 varieties of apples shown in the 
Indiana exhibit in the Palace of Horticulture at the 
World’s Fair. The commissioners have made an 
effort to exhibit every kind of apple grown in the state. 
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The Educational Exhibit. II. 


Previous articles in these pages have described the 
appearance and general arrangement of the magnifi- 
cent exhibit of school work shown in the Palace of 
Education and Sociology. Never before have the 
schools been treated so liberally by an international 
exposition. A whole building, beautiful and thoroly 
appropriate, with more than seven acres of floor space, 
has been set aside for their very own. This in itself 
speaks volumes for the St. Louis Fair and the nation 
at large. Where the education of the people is of 
sufficient interest to occupy as important place as the 
evidences of natural prosperity and the progress in 
industry and art, there is hope that the higher inter- 
ests of humanity will not be permitted to be forgotten. 


The Japanese educational exhibit, like all the other 
wonderful displays by that progressive empire of 
islands, is arranged with great care and with an eye 
to impressing the visitor with the up-to-dateness of 
Japan. The fine samples of letter-writing probably 
are the chief attraction of the elementary work. I 
learned, much to my surprise, that the Chino-Japanese 
script is far more popular with business men in Japan 
than the Roman because of “‘greater rapidity.” The 
current Chino-Japanese script is a kind of shorthand 
consisting of about one thousand Chinese characters, 
combined with the Japanese alphabet. It requires 
many years of study, but when once learned it lends 
itself very readily to the demands of business usage. 

English is quite generally taught. A unique feature 
of the school programs is instruction in etiquette. 
Here is a suggestion worth considering. Polite con- 
duct and usages might advantageously be taught in 
the grades and in the high school. Observation of the 
actions of many young women especially, in the street 
cars, at the seashore, and at social gatherings makes 
one wish that ignorance of the rules of ordinary pro- 
priety might not be permitted to continue as an ex- 
cuse. The Japanese idea is a good one. 


China makes a very creditable showing. A con- 
siderable part of the exhibit seems to have been drawn 
from the Christian missions. The mission schools are 
by no means giving proof Of really profitable activity 
in their peculiar field. Some of the things shown by 
the American Board Missions, for instance, make one’s 
blood boil at the thought of the opportunities wasted. 
Numerous questions about Satan and his alleged 
doings are answered by little children in sentences 
that have been drilled into them. Page after page 
of such stuff is proudly displayed as samples of our 
civilizing activity in the Orient. Poor children! 
How much happier their lives might be. The Ameri- 
can Board ought to insist that its teachers qualify 
themselves. If what they try to do is worth doing, 
it ought to be done well. 


Belgium and Austria are not represented in the Pal- 
ace of Education. Their school exhibits are to be 
found in the fine buildings which these two countries 
have erected for their respective national displays. 
The Belgian schools make a splendid showing in in- 
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dustrial lines. They re-inforce the impression one is 
bound to carry away, that Belgium is pressing forward 
in the crafts and industries. The outside of the build- 
ing proclaims the glory of Brussels in the world’s work 
of social uplift. The city has been first in nearly all 
the great international movements for organized so- 
ciological endeavor. Great congresses of various kinds 
were called into being here. Belgium may well be 
proud of her metropolis. 

Austria has a beautiful building on the grounds. 
The arrangement of everything is exquisite. Every 
room is an artistic unit. The harmony of it all im- 
presses the mind like music. A single motif is carried 
from room to room. Yet is there a unique treatment 
of every part. The extremes of the nowveau art have 
been avoided. There is a distinctly Austrian art of 
decoration in the broader sense. Architecture, furni- 
ture, lace, jewelry, book binding, weaving, illustra- 
ting, and many industrial activities bear the marks 
of this art. There is an individuality in everything, 
but an Austrian individuality. 


The Tyrolese arts and crafts are housed in “ The 
Alps” enclosure. Marvelous skill in wood-carving 
is exhibited. Elaborate historic scenes have been 
sculptured out of a single piece of wood, with figures 
as life-like as an artist might produce on the canvas. 
A rosary of some length consisting of many small 
parts linked together in a mysterious way was the 
chef d’ oeuvre here; it was made of a single piece of 
wood and was the result of many toilsome months of 
patient carving. 

France. 


The French school exhibit is disappointing. The 
decorations are excellent. But the things a teacher 
would be most directly interested in are in a hopeless 
jumble. The arranging seems to have been done by 
a sociologist with whom regeneration counts for more 
than generation, and repairing for more than construc- 
tion. Everything bearing upon reform is given a 
prominent place. The quiet building processes of the 
elementary schools must be searched for. The dis- 
play of methods of teaching, too, gives the impression 
of campaign plans against wickedness, present and 
possible. The French youth is not at all as corrupted 
and corruptible as the show makes out. 

The temperance agitation is anti-alcohol. So it is 
with everything else. It’s anti, anti, anti and very 
little pro. The anti-alcohol object pictures are enough 


‘to produce a nightmare in sensitive children. 


The composition work and the writing generally 
surpass in appearance anything to be found at St. 
Louis. Germany has several schools which present 
excellent specimens of penmanship. But the French 
schoolmasters seem to make a specialty of developing 
beautiful work. Several styles of writing are used to 
bring out different positions of a page and to give 
prominence of varying degrees to salient points. The 
best work looks as if it might have been produced by 
industrious monks of the middle ages, instead of a 
spirited youngster of the busy typewriter day. Here 
is the point where we of the United States are likely 
to differ from our friends in France in attitude. We 
have shaken off the tyranny of the writing master of 
old. The new age is making new demands upon the 
schools, and copper plate penmanship is not one of 
them, according to our way of thinking. 

In social endeavor lines, France has many lessons 
for the world. The looking after released prisoners 
and neglected children, the feeding of the hungry, the 
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rooting out of slavery in darkest Africa, the human- 
izing of methods in the reform schools, all these are 
worthy enterprises, well organized. Here we must 
lift our hat to France. 
PN 
““ Savages.”’ 

The twenty-five Visayans who have been pupils of 
the model school in the Philippine section of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition have left the school and 
will not return. The Philippine Exposition board re- 
cently issued a folder in which the pupils in the 
school were described as “little savages.” We send 
our compliments to our Visayan fellow-countrymen. 
To preserve one’s self-respect is even more important 
than to learn at a model school. In the meantime we 
have our own opinion as to who are “ savages,” and it 
is not the Visayans. 

A map of America and the Philippine Islands em- 
broidered on Jusi cloth is shown in the educational 
building on the Philippine reservation at the World’s 
Fair. The map is the work of the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools at Laoag Ilocos Norte. 


Trouble with Turkey. 


American schools have been figuring in international 
politics during the last few weeks. They are the 
schools in Turkey. All the great powers have numer- 
ous schools and colleges scattered thru the Ottoman 
empire, and those of England, France, and Germany 
have many rights. Such rights have not been ac- 
corded to the American institutions. Indeed a num- 
ber of them have been so harshly treated that they 
have contemplated abandoning their work. This is 
perfectly comprehensible to one who appreciates what 
the frown of the authorities means in that land. 

Our government has frequently protested. Treat- 
ies between the United States and Turkey expressly 
protect American schools. Yet have the protests by 
our government not only proved ineffectual, they have 
not even been noticed. The national authorities at 
Washington considered this as an affront to the United 
States. Secretary Hay, acting under direct orders 
from the president, ordered Mr. Leishman, our minis- 
ter at Constantinople, to demand an immediate inter- 
view with the sultan himself. And lest the Turkish 
government might be dilatory also over that, a very 
powerful fleet of American warships was sent ona 
visit to Smyrna. Mr. Leishman saw the sultan. Pre- 
viously he could not see even the secretary for foreign 
affairs. When the American minister arrived at the 
Yildiz kiosk he delivered into the sultan’s own hand a 
list of American schools and colleges which must be 
accorded all the rights given to every other foreign 
school in the empire. 

The sultan received Mr. Leishman with great gra- 
ciousness, and personally promised that all the Ameri- 
can demands should be granted at once. The Ameri- 
can fleet thereupon sailed away from Smyrna. Forth- 
with the Turkish government announced that it would 
ignore the verbal assurances which the American min- 
ister said he had received from the sultan. At the 
same time a long communication was sent by the Tur- 
kish foreign office to our legation, in regard to the 
American schools. This communication was in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. 

Within twelve hours after the receipt of the com- 
munication, Mr. Leishman handed in a reply to the 
proper official. In this note the minister declares that 
he will hold the government to the solemn promises 
made to him personally by the sultan’s own lips. 
Thereat the cable says that his imperial majesty is 
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**much embarrassed.” Very likely. The American 
fleet will apparently again make a visit to Smyrna. 

If the fleet should proceed straight to Constanti- 
nople and anchor in the Golden Horn, the august oc- 
cupant of the Yildiz kiosk would probably consider 
the educational exhibit one of singular persuasiveness. 
Some such drastic measure appears to be needed. 
Bushels of diplomatic notes and the most awful am- 
bassadorial frown will not accomplish much. If the 
previous attitude of the Sublime Porte was an “‘af- 
front” to the United States, in what precise rank 
in the catalog of indignity does its present action 
stand? 

A Royal Professor from America. 


King Edward has approved the appointment of 
Dr. William Osler, head of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal school, and one of the most famous physicians in 
America, to be regius professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. This is the first instance of a 
royal professor selected from an American univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Osler is a Canadian, and was educated at 
Trinity university, Toronto, receiving his M. D. from 
McGill in 1872. He continued his medical training 
at University college, London, and in Berlin and Paris. 
He practiced medicine in Montreal until 1884, teach- 
ing also in McGill university, when he accepted a 
chair at the University of Pennsylvania. Thence he 
went to Johns Hopkins. His book entitled ‘‘ Science 
and Immortality ” has attracted wide attention since 
its publication a few months since. 

Dr. Osler will take up his permanent residence in 
Oxford in the spring. 


Our Porto Rican Visitors. 


The 600 Porto Rican teachers who have been tak- 
ing courses of study in Cornell and Harvard universi- 
ties this summer, after finishing them came to this city 
and were taken to Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Atlantic City for short visits. Returning here they 
were divided into four sections and escorted about the 
city, taking in Coney Island and Rockaway. At pub- 
lic school No. 188 a reception was given by the board 

“of education; addresses were made by Superintendent 
Maxwell and acting Mayor Fornes. On Tuesday 
the teachers sailed for Porto Rico. 

They have expressed to every one their delight at 
the interest felt in their native land, and their determi- 
nation to carry out the ideas they have gained. They 
seem astonished that teaching is anything more than a 
mean and dreary drill, that people of high culture 
seek it, and that the public think highly of the teach- 
ers. “It is not so with us,” is a common expression. 
They think that New York city is as near like heaven 
as an earthly place can be—here they are wrong. 


The Spencer Memorial. 


Every reader will be glad to learn that the effort to 
erect a memorial of Platte R. Spencer, the founder of 
the “ Spencerian System” of penmanship, in the 
shape of a library, at Geneva, Ohio, is being success- 
fully prosecuted by public-spirited citizens of that lit- 
tle village. It has been told in these pages that the 
conditions exacted by Andrew Carnegie seemed too 
severe to be met, and that the teachers of the country 
were to be appealed to. Some response has been 
made, but not near enough yet. The road to a pro- 
fession lies partly thru the erection of monuments; if 
teaching is worthy of being a profession, teachers are 
worthy of monuments. mA 

The site for the Spencer memorial has been pur- 
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chased; it is on W. Main street, Geneva, Ohio, and is 
a desirable one. Now all who desire to assist in per- 
petuating for a time the name of this remarkable 
teacher can aid by sending in contributions. Many 
teachers have had a ‘‘Spencer day” and received 
small sums from their pupils. Mrs. P. R. Cowles, at 
Geneva, O., can be communicated with in this mat- 
ter. 


Education of Filipinos. 


Secretary Taft has decided to have the 100 young 
Filipinos who are being educated in California placed 
in Eastern schools for the coming year. Those who 
wish to study civil engineering will be sent to Cornell, 
but the greater part will be placed in schools in Mary- 
land and in the city of Washington. Several boys 
will be sent to agricultural schools and colleges and 
others to technical schools to take up lines of practical 
study. 

Another 100 next year will be sent to this country 
from the islands. The expenses of these young men 
are paid by the island government, which allows $500 
a year for each student. The government will con- 
tinue to send students indefinitely, and each yearly 
quota or class will be kept here four years. The stu- 
dents agree that on their return they will enter the 
island government service. 


The Guide-Book Craze. 


There seems a perfect craze among people who go 
to the woods or the shore to find books that will tell 
them, and tell them so they will be recognized, about 
the flowers, the trees, the common animals and _ in- 
sects, the shellfish and the fish of the sea, the brooks, 
and the lakes, and help solve the mysteries of their 
birth, growth, and habits of life. Being out in the 
open on moonlight nights, city people seem to have 
discovered for the first time that there are such things 
as stars and clouds and all sorts of signs in the skies 
that can be read to advantage. They see the farmer 
and the sailorman do that sort of thing, and they nat- 
urally are a bit ashamed of their ignorance on so sim- 
ple a subject. I find this so wherever I go, and the 
bouse that first sends out a popular and easily under- 
stood book on astronomy and the weather prediction 
theories, bound in paper and sold at a popular price, 
and places it within the reach of the summer outers, 
will, I believe, find a phenomenal sale for it. 

So, too, will the general run of books about trees 
and wild flowers and fish and common wild animals 
and insects. They are as a rule books that sell for a 
dollar and a half up, and people hesitate about buying 
at that price, while at a quarter, thirty-five cents per- 
haps, certainly not to exceed a half dollar, there would 
be a sale for them running up into the thousands, as 
do the common books of fiction. Some day some one 
will see that open field and go for it, and I believe will 
find a fortune at hand. 

Publishers seem to overlook the fact that the very 
people who would buy such books are the very ones 
who have to count their pennies, and yet thirst for 
knowledge. —New York Times. 


PIN 
Owing to delays caused by the change of type the 
the plans for the present number have had to be 
slightly modified. The description of the Swedish 
educational exhibit at St. Louis, which was promised 
for this week, will have to go over to a later number. 
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What to Teach. 


The fact that the state of New York spends $40,- 
000,000 annually on its public schools or $8 per 
capita brings the subject of education into the arena 
of discussion, very naturally. The Times of this city 
in an able article lately said: “There is, or at least 
very lately there was, a general agreement upon what 
constitutes primary education. It consists, proverb- 
ially, of ‘ the three R’s.’ A little geography and a 
little history added to these, and the American child 
has received all that the state is bound to give him. 
But then, the three R’s must be really taught. Pupils 
should learn, learn till they really know how to read, 
write, and cipher. Until you make sure of that, let 
us have fewer frills. Do the pupils really know that? 
We have melancholy proofs that they do not. Take 
the case of West Point. The educational require- 
ments for admission to the Military academy are so 
elementary as to excite the derision of the ambitious 
and up-to-date ‘educators.’ They are, in fact, the 
three R’s, and they are purposely kept down so as to 
allow the pupils of public schools all over the country 
to have an equal chance of fulfilling them. But, as a 
matter of fact, humble as these requirements are, the 
proportion of candidates who fail in meeting them is 
so large as to constitute a serious indictment of the 


_ common school system of the United States.” 


The criticism is made that the teaching in the 
schools is not thoro, and the qualification of pupils 
from “public schools all over the country,” as ex- 
hibited in the examinations for admission to West 
Point, are cited as proof. Further, the inference is 
drawn that the defective qualification there exhibited 
arises from the teachers neglecting the 3 R’s and giv- 
ing their time to “frills.” 

Let us consider the state of New York and the city 
of New York and ask whether it is a fact that the 
3 R’s are neglected? This charge is made from time 
to time, and it ought to be investigated. If there is 
a neglect of the 3 R’s the public have a right to de- 
mand it shall cease. The attention of one, a long 
time principal in this city, was called to the remarks 
above quoted and he wrote as follows: ‘We teach 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, and writing more thoroly 
now than in the time of Messrs. Kiddle, Harrison, 
Calkins, and Jones who were superintendents from 
1870 and on. We have really added but little to the 
course of study except in manual training. The work 
in the primary schools is more thoro than it used to 
be, and altogether the boys leave our grammar schools 
better writers, readers, spellers, and readier in arith- 
metic than they did twenty-five years ago. 

The teaching is much broader now than it was; 
we spend some time in giving them an idea of the 
world into which they are born. Some teachers do 
more of this than they ought—they get enthusiastic ; 
for instance, one of my teachers had the boys get up 
an “exposition” of the products of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. It aroused great interest. For the 
time being the three R’s may have been thrown in the 
shade, but the general effect was to stimulate them, 
not to hinder and harm.” 

It would be a good thing if there was a pretty 
thoro investigation of this charge. A change has 
taken place in the style of teaching; this cannot be 
denied. And a change was needed. There was too 
much of the Ichabad Crane style in vogue. The 
question is not wholly one of “quantity;” the “ qual- 
ity”’ of the teaching is still more important. 
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Had Better. 


An article in Harper’s Magazine for June, from the 
pen of Prof. Lounsbury of Yale university, discusses 
this idiom in very interesting fashion. Several times 
in the course of the year letters from readers take the 
editors of Tue JourNAt to task for using “had better” 
in the place of “‘ would better,” the claim being set up 
that the latter is the correct grammatical form. 

Prof. Lounsbury tells us that the three idioms “had 
liefer,”’ ‘‘had rather,” and “‘had better” have existed 
and still exist in the English language. coming into use 
in the order above. The early expression was “me 
were liefer” but this was changed to “had liefer” and 
is often found in Chaucer. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century another form appeared that expressed 
the same idea—this was “had rather”; it gradually 
pushed the first form out of use. Shakespeare uses 
“had rather” over and over again, but “had liefer” 
not at all. Both terms mean essentially the same; 
but “had rather” suited the taste of people better 
than “‘had liefer”’; it became unfashionable to use the 
latter and so it disappeared. 

In the sixteenth century the idiom “bad better” 
made its appearance, but it came slowly into use. At 
first it took the form “me were better”—the model 
followed was “me were liefer” which had disappeared 
from use. “Had better,”’ while used somewhat during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries came rapidly 
into use in literature in the nineteenth. 

In Vanity Fair (1848) “had better” occurs 23 times, 
“had rather” once. This shows that the former ex- 
pression had become popular. The distinct prefer- 
ence in literature for “‘had better” over “‘had rather” 
is plain enough in all the best literature of the past 
century. Objection has been made to the idiom by 
several authors, the most influential being Landor. 
Lowth who wrote a grammar had attacked it pre- 
viously; he wanted to get the expression “had rather” 
into a grammatical form and to do this says that the 
form “would rather” had been contracted to “Id 
rather” and then erroneously expounded into “I had 
rather.” But this was a mere surmise; he produces 
no examples in literature to back up the statement. 
Nevertheless this explanation was accepted by many; 
even Noah Webster in the early edition of his dictionary 
adopted it and this helped on the error greatly. 

In the Psalms occurs the expression, “I had rather 
be a door keeper, etc.” “In this” (says Prof. Louns- 
bury) ‘had’ ” is an independent verb, in the past tense 
of the subjunctive mood, a form somewhat uncommon 
now. It appears in the words of Mary, “If thou hadst 
been here my brother had not died.” ‘‘ Rather” is 
the comparative of ‘“‘rather’” meaning “quicker.” 
This positive form died out long ago. “Be” is a verb 
in the infinitive mood—the “to” being omitted as in 
many cases. The expression, then, “had rather be a 
door-keeper” to,‘ I would hold it more desirable to be 
a door-keeper” etc. (In “‘had better” the verb “had” 
has attached to it the sense of obligation, as in the ex- 
pression, “I had to do it”; but this is now confined 
mainly to colloquial speech. 

Now if “‘had better” is changed to “would better”, 
as some propose, the meaning attached to “had”’, 
(the sense of obligation) entirely disappears, hence 
“had better” cannot be translated into “ would better.” 
Finally ,the terms “liefer”, “rather” and “better” 
are not adverbs but adjectives; so in the superlative 
“had best.” Lowth and Landor appear to consider 
them as adverbs. 


e 
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The Ancient Literature. 

It is gradually becoming apparent that the people 
of Babylon and Egypt were very highly civilized. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce in his study of the monuments says 
“that the art of writing in the ancient East, so far 
from being of modern growth, was of vast antiquity 
and that the two great powers which divided the 
civilized world between them were each emphatically 
a nation of scribes and readers. And that the Mosaic 
age, instead of being an illiterate one, was an age of 
high literary activity and education thruout the civ- 
ilized East. Not only was there a widespread literary 
culture in both Egypt and Babylonia, which had its 
roots in a remote past, but this culture was shared by 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, and more especially by 
Syria and Palestine. Palestine, in fact, was the meet- 
ing place of the two great powers of the Oriental world, 
and had long been under the influence of the streams of 
literary culture which flowed from them. * * * 
From one end of the civilized ancient world to the 
other, men and women were reading and writing and 
corresponding with one another; schools abounded 
and great libraries were formed, in an age which the 
critic only a few years ago dogmatically declared was 
almost wholly illiterate. * * * Moses not only 
could have written the Pentateuch, but it would have 
been little short of a miracle had he not been a scribe. 
He had been brought up in Pharaoh’s Court, he was 
a lawgiver, and the elders and overseers of his brother 
Israelites in the land of Goshen would have been 
required to know how to read and write. * * * We 
have learned many things of late years from archeology, 
but its chiefest lesson has been that the age of Moses, 
and even the age of Abraham, was almost as literary 
an age as our own.” 

This is deeply interesting to all students of history. 
We are too fond of thinking we have discovered the 
earth. 


The World’s Railroads. 


In comparing the railroad mileage of the old world 
and the new, it is found that the latter has 278,046 
miles against 242,909 for the former. The mileage is 
divided as follows: 


Europe 183,907 | North America 233,186 
Asia 44,358 | South America 28.882 
Africa 14,554 | Australia 16,038 


The mileage of the United States is about 207,000. 
This is 40 per cent. of the total railroad mileage of the 
earth. 

At the close of 1902, $34.964,342,000 had been in- 
vested in the world’s railroads. The roads of Europe 
represent an investment of $114,760 a mile, while 
those of the rest of the world average $57,009. Great 
Britain’s railroads represent the highest. The capital- 
ization of all the roads of the world in June, 1902, 
was $34,964,342,000, those of the United States repre- 
senting a capitalization of $12,134,182,964. 


Mexico’s Progress. 


The progress of Mexico is shown by the increased 
power of the people to buy of us, their nearest neigh- 
bor. Upto 1890 Mexico bought of us about $11,000,- 
000 annually. In 1900 they bought $35,000,000. In 
1903 this had risen to $42,000,000. We buy of her 
extensively, coffee, cattle, tobacco, tropical woods, 
hides, lead, copper and vanila. She buys of us linen, 


‘woolen, and cotton fabrics, hardware, and machinery. 


She has many cotton and woolen and sugar mills al- 
ready, and is building more. 
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Letters, 


Mission of Art. 

We have not yet got the due effect of art, but the 
schools ought to feel it more. In some respects the 
distribution of pictures (those of the Perry kind for 
example) ought to accomplish a good deal, but the 
trouble is that there is little comprehension of them. 
The article in Tue Journat describing the text-books 
to be issued by the Prang Company was read with 
great interest, for it gives a solution of the problem. 

It is wrong to suppose art has only to do with 
pictures. I am a disciple of William Morris in many 
respects, and think children should be taught to ‘see 
what is beautiful, do what is good, and search after 
the truth. The first effort a family makes, when the 
father has made some money is to spend some of it in 
buying things. ‘Then is shown the lack of a knowledge 
of the beautiful. The cashier of a bank in Buffalo 
went to Europe and returned with big boxes of pic- 
tures which he termed ‘‘old masters ;” they were all 
copies and all ugly ; his son inherited them and con- 
signed them all to the garret, but what he has 
bought are not much better. 

I believe that even poor people should be taught to 
know and love the beautiful because it will render 
them happier. They cannot expect to have much 
money, but they can be enabled to appreciate 
the works of art possessed by others. The plan 
of having art taught at the very outset is right, 
and will work out a great reform. I know something 
of the Prang plans in the past ; they have aimed at 
solid results. This new step is in accord with previous 
ones and will produce needed effects. 

Our school-houses need to be overhauled ; most of 
them are really lessons in ugliness. I have some 
photographs given me by a gentleman who made a 
tour in the Western part of Ohio and who took snap 
shots of school-houses that were particularly ugly, and 
I can say that most of these should be made into a 
bonfire. In one case an outhouse stood on each side 
of the school-house and neither had a door ! The school- 
house stood about a rod from the road. In order 
to show that the people in the district were not 
heathen the next house is shown, a large and expens- 
iveone. In the prosperity that is claimed we need 
to spend money to surround the children with objects 
that our beautiful. And I hold with Morris that 
that can be done if we stop spending it on useless, 
ugly things. G. C. Fosrer. 

Indianapolis. 





The Teacher Abroad. 


No American can walk the streets of London with- 
out profound emotion. History and literature make 
us acquainted with their names and the transactions 
that have occurred in them. Especially are we in- 
debted to Charles Dickens for causing the streets of 
this great city to become familiar. There is no doubt 
but that Alfred walked in them, that takes us back to 
the ninth century. He was a man of learning, had 
visited Rome, was adopted by the pope, had been 
taught to read by his mother (a French princess), thus 
winning a prize for first accomplishing what was con- 
sidered a great task in those days. 

The son of Alfred’s brother was Edward the Con- 
fessor; it is his chapel that one particularly strives to 
visit whenin London. From this building has sprung 
Westminster Abbey, the proud structure that wit- 
nessed the greatness of England; it is the real center 
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of the English-speaking race, Architecturally it meets 
the requirements of the imagination; butin traversing 
its aisles the thought is perpetually of the mighty dead 
who are lying there. For ten centuries England’s 
heroes have been interred here; it contains the brave, 
the gifted, the royal, the richly-endowed of the won- 
derful English race. 

The walls are so crowded with medallions and mon- 
uments that it is now a serious question where further 
room can be found for memorials of those that Eng- 
land wishes to hold in remembrance. The dean of 
Westminster suggests the employment of what is 
termed the Chapel of the Pyx. This is alow building 
of early Norman architecture, built by Edward the 
Confessor about 1060, and was employed to contain a 
box (pyx) in which the regalia of the nation was 
placed; the two massive oak doors, heavily studded 
with iron nails and secured by seven different locks, 
shows that it guarded a valuable treasure. 

The Abbey was originally the church attached to a 
monastic institution; the Chapel of the Pyx was one 
of the several buildings erected, which later became a 
national treasury; the regalia was stored here until 
Cromwell’s time, when the democratic tendencies 
following the beheading of Charles the First, caused 
the destruction of all but a few pieces, which may be 
seen now at the Tower. Thenceforward it was the 
receptacle of treaties and important records. Besides 
it contained the standards of the weights and meas- 
ures used in England. These last have been removed 
to the mint and so the space is unemployed. 

The suggestion of the dean of Westminster will 
probably be followed; the partition will be removed 
and the entire structure incorporated with the Abbey 
for the purpose of commemorating the mighty dead 
of the empire. That it was built by Edward the Con- 
fessor will cenfer a special honor upon it. Thus about 
one hundred feet may be added to the.Abbey, and em- 
ployed as that has been. This will interest every 
American, for all of us have areverence for that glow 
ing structure beyond, it often seems to me, what the 
English themselves feel. 

London. NewrTon K. GresHaM. 

Both the New York and Brooklyn libraries have 
apprentice classes, admission to which is by examina- 
tion. The New York class opens in September, and 
the Brooklyn class in March. The course is about 
seven months in length, and includes study and prac- 
tice. Full information concerning these classes will 
be furnished on application, personally or by letter, to 
the libraries. 


Do you read what peoplesay about Hood’s Sarsaparilla’? It is curing all forms 
of disease caused or promoted by impure blood. 
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Notes of New Books, 


_ Altho the histories of the United States are many there is still room 
for first class narratives of the rise of the great republic, like A 
History of the United States for Secondary Schools, by J. N. Larned, 
author of several other historical works. This book was pre 
in full accord with the views set forth by the Committee of Seven, 
ao by the American Historical Association in 1896 to consider 
the subject of history in the secondary schools. It assumes that 
American history will be taught in most secondary schools at a time 
when — are old enough to learn, and will be interested in learning, 
how the circumstances and conditions of life at the present day have 
been brought about by the working of influences and the movement 
of events in the past. It is taken for granted that they are more or 
less acquainted with the romantic period of exploration and discovery 
and need not spend more of the actual school period on that. Further- 
more it is assumed that most of the teachers of American history in 
secondary schools must be in agreement with the Committee of Seven 
on the fundamental principles of history teaching. Among these are 
that history, presented as it should be, cultivates the poe, se by 
leading the pupil to see the relation of cause and effect; that events 
do not simply succeed each other in order of time, but one grows out 
of another, or rather out of a combination of many others, that unre- 
lated facts are not of historical interest and no time should be spent 
in school in studyingthem. In pursuing the aim to link facts together 
so that their meaning may be understood, the original colonies are 
treated, not separately, in the usual manner, but collectively, from 
the first, as forming already one coherent political body. One 
feature of this history must not be overlooked—the great number of 
illustrations and maps. In addition to the maps in the text there is 
an atlas of historical maps, seventeen in all. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.40.) 











Grammar Lessons: A Second Book in English, by Wilbur Fisk 
Gordy, coe of the North school, Hartford, Conn., and William 
Edward Mead, professor of the English language in Wesleyan uni- 
versity. For some time it was a question with educators whether or 
not grammar should be taught below the high school. Some teachers 
still maintain this position, but the majority favor the teaching of the 
rudiments of technical grammar in the higher elementary grades. 
This book was prepared in accordance with this view. Its aim is to 
simplify the mide so as to bring it within the comprehension of 
grammar school pupils. It therefore takes little account of matters 
of secondary importance, and lays emphasis on the fundamental 
principles — the expression of thought in English. Part 1 
is devoted to a simple exposition of such matters as can in no case be 
omitted. Part 2 contains a fuller statement of the principles out- 
lined in Part 1, and a more copious body of exercises and other illus- 
trative matter. No pains are spared to lead the pupil to see what a 
sentence is, and in the analysis of a sentence he learns the character- 
istics of the parts of speech. Analysis of essential relations is already 
a feature of the book. On the instructive side the aim thruout the 
book is to lead the pupil to use his grammatical knowledge as an aid 
in expressing his thoughts with clearness and accuracy. (Cl.arles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Standard Second Reader, edited by Isaac R. Funk, LL.D., and 
Montrose J. Moses, B. S., is issued after many years of labor and 
much consultation with leading practical educationalitsts of the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain. It contains features that 
will be recognized by educators everywhere as of prime importance. 
The aim is to give clear enunciation by training the pupil to detect 
and produce the forty sounds that make up the language. Words 
are taught in connection with thought, as by conversation. Every 
effort is made to lead the pupils to think thoughts that are worth 
knowing. In the Second Reader six lessons ae on simple ex- 
periments in science, six tell about flowers, a number about trees, 
and six introduce some of the most common animals in such a 
way as to give the pupil a clear idea of the difference between a 
domestic and a wild animal. Fables and stories, told mostly in 
the words of authors, introduce the child to the charming field 
of literature. Each lesson has a special pictorial illustration 
made for it. Special pains are taken to have the lessons furnish 
inspiration to honesty, truth-telling, courage, kindness _ to 
animals, love to our fellows, love for country, love for home. The 
Scientific Alphabet, approved and promulgated by the philological 
associations of America and England, is used to a limited degree for 
pronounciation purposes only. A Teachers’ Manual has been pre- 
pared to go with this book. In it are found valuable suggestions 
regarding the manner of treatment of each lesson by the teacher. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


Connectives of English Speech, by James C. Fernald, is a work 
that evinces paintsaking, intelligent, and loving labor by its author. 
He deals with “thought connectives,” words that indicate relations 
such as prepositions,-conjunctions, relative pronouns, and adverbs. 
These are used to bind together the elements of the sentence and give 
a unity to the verbal structure. All who have written concerning 
style refer to the need of a careful and thoughtful use of connectives. 
Austin Phelps cites the style of _— and declares that his won- 
derful command of English is due to his precise use of connective 
words. He also cites Milton as illustrating this truth. “One word 
of such exact connective force in the right place with right surround 
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ings before and after, may make all the difference between a dis- 
jointed and a linked style.” ‘ 
_ The first class of connectives discussed is the preposition, and here 
is a good discussion of the preposition itself. The reader will find 
an extreme value in this Face because the usual hoa 
can not stop to say what a preposition is. The author follows his 
discussion with the statement that it is a word that shows a relation 
between an antecedent and a consequent in the same sentence. 
He tells us that a sentence may end with a preposition and quotes 
~_ many ne -” " 

ter giving a list of the principal prepositions, they are taken up 
one at fi Sec rst «tbatt then “about.” etc. Under 
each the use is given, quoted from standard authors. We cannot 
better describe the fidelity of the author than by stating that his 
discussion and illustration of “of” covers twelve pages. Most 
writers might think this little word had but one meaning, but Mr. 
Fernald gives it four classes of meanings, that of place or space 
having again three submeanings. 

The discussion of conjunctions follows that of prepositions (this 
latter covers about 200 pages) and is equally exhaustive and lumi- 
nous. The writer who tries to be careful in his work will find the 
uses of the conjunctions described and illustrated with fullness. 
We do not find “whilst” referred to, tho we still see the word used 
from time to time in modern writing. 

Part third discusses Relative Pronouns, and here we find much 
that will be of real aid to the teacher of grammar. “As”, while 
frequently used as an adverb or a conjunction, is however used as a 

ronoun—‘“‘Such as the frost leaves upon a pane.” Under this head 
‘that” is discussed in a most helpful manner. 

Finally the use of adverbs with conjunctive power is exhibited— 
“hence”, “how”, etc. The whole makes a volume of unique assist 
ance to the careful writer. The volume will be of much service in 
classes that study rhetoric; it will help one to use la e in an 
wa forcible way. (Price, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 

ork. 


Minute Marvels of Nature, being some revelations of the micro- 
scope, exhibited by photo-micrographs taken by the author, John J. 
Ward. Most ek written upon the studies under a microscope are 
planned either for the advanced specialist or the elementary stu- 
dent. This aims to interest the intelligent and well educated reader 
who knows nothing of microscopic work and cares only for the re- 
sults. So the author leaves out all scientific terms and gives all 
descriptions in the simplest language possible, illustrating every step 
p photographs. The wonders of the extremely minute animals and 
plants are developed in a number of instances by successive enlarge- 
ments. 

The beginnings of plant-life are first presented, and the reader is 
led to realize how marvelously the most common things, as green 
moss, or pond scum, are constructed. Diatoms are thus found which 
are especially beautiful. Sections of plants of larger growth are 
shown to give unusual formation of cells and special arrangements. 
Leaves are found to owe their shapes and peculiar functions to mod- 
ifications of cells. Some animal forms are shown to be especially 
wonderful and full of adaptations, as the fly whose foot is suited to 
holding on, or the fangs of the spider to pierce and poison. The book 
is specially valuable to the student of nature. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New_York. Price, $1.60 net.) 


As Easy 


Needs Only a Little Thinking 


A food of childhood often decides whether one is to grow up 
well nourished and healthy or weak and sickly from improper 
food. 

It’s just aseasy to be one as the other provided we geta proper 
start. 

A wise physician like the Denver Doctor who knew about 
food, can accomplish wonders provided the patient is willing to 
help and will eat only proper food. 

Speaking of this case the Mother said her little four year old 
boy was suffering from a peculiar derangement of the stomach, 
liver and kidneys, and his feet became so swollen he couldn’t 
take a step. ‘‘We called a Doctor who said at once we must be 
very careful as to his diet, as improper food was the only cause 
of his sickness. Sugar especially, he forbid 

“So the Dr. made up a diet and the principal food he prescribed 
was Grape-Nuts and the boy, who was very fond of sweet things 
took the Grape-Nuts readily without adding any sugar. (Dr. 
explained that the sweet in Grape- Nuts is not at all like cane or 
beet sugar but is the natural sweet of the grains.) 

“‘We saw big improvemeut inside a few days and now Grape- 
Nuts are almost his only food and he is once more a healthy, 
happy, rosy-cheeked youngster with every prospect to grow up 
into a strong healthy man.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The sweet in Grape Nuts is the Nature-sweet known as Post 
Sugar, not digested in the liver like ordinary sugar, but predi- 
gested. Feed the youngsters a handful of Grape-Nuts when 
Natur2 d-mands sweet and prompts them to call for sugar. 


There’s a reason. 
Get the little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville’’ in each pkg. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The steamship Columbia of the Anchor 
Line, arrived in New York from Glasgow on 
August 14. On board were several hun- 
dred.school teachers from New York and 
other Eastern cities, who had been traveling 
in Europe. 


The report of the secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board is about to be 
published. There were 1,817 candidates who 
were examined at 139 places. More than 
500 preparatory schools were represented, of 
which 215 were public high schools, and the 
candidates eed admission to over forty 
colleges and universities represented by the 
board. During the last year, Harvard and 
the Western Reserve university have become 
members of the board. 

There was an increase of 30 per cent. in 
the number of candidates examined in New 
England, and an increase of 21 per cent. in 
the Middle States, these increases being 

robably largely due to the fact that now 

arvard belongs to the board. All of the 
colleges belonging to the board will have 
large freshman » thy but for some un- 
known reason fewer students will come this 
year from the South and West to the Eastern 


colleges. 


At the recent convocation of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, the Chancellor, the Hon. White- 
law Reid, former ambassador to France, 
delivered an address which has attracted 
much attention. 

He called attention to the large sum ex- 
pended in New York, some forty million 
dollars, in public school education, and fears 
that much of it is wasted in teaching “fools.” 
Says Mr. Reid: “Pupils should learn, learn 
till they really know how to read, write, and 
cipher. Until you make sure of that, let us 
have fewer frills.” The writing of the chil- 
dren, according to the chancellor, should be 
“legible rather than obscurely elegant.” 
Their spelling should be accepted by the 
English speaking world, “not what the 
reformers think it ought to accept or even 
believe it is going to accept.” 


Among the students at the Harvard 
Divinity Summer school this season is the 
Rev. Edward Robie, who is 83 years of age. 
He is doubtless the oldest student in any 
educational institution in the world. Mr. 
Robie is the pastor of the Congregational 


society at Greenland, N. H., where he has 
been for fifty-three years. 

The Harvard Divinity school, which is 
undenominational, always has, as_ the 
majority of its Summer students, men who 
are active pastors of congregations, and 
some of whom are of quite mature years. 
There are several students this year who are 
nearly as old as the venerable Mr. Robie. 
These elderly men are among the most 
enthusiastic and earnest workers, and 
frequently return summer after summer to 
pursue their studies in Cambridge. 


The Summer school of Cornell closed on 
Aug. 19, after the most successful season in 
its history. The number of students was 
571, exclusive of the 153 Porto Rican 
teachers who were in attendance. Many of 
the students were teachers in New York 
State. 


The superintendent of the Indian school 
at Carlisle, General Pratt, has been removed 
by the secretary of the interior, and has been 
succeeded by Capt. William A. Mercer. 
General Pratt’s removal is probably due to 
his long-continued criticism of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The secretary has 
evidently resented this. 


Secret societies are under the ban in the 
Chicago high schools. They cannot meet 
in the school buildings, nor use the school 
name. They are not to receive any public 
recognition by teachers,and parents are to be 
informed that all the educational authorities, 
from the board of education down, condemn 
such societies. This is a recommendation 
issued to the principals and teachers of the 
high schools by Superintendent Cooley. 


The one hundred Filipino students who 
will be educated in America this year are 
allowed to select their school or college. 
They have already done so, and the number 
of institutions is large. Cornell university 
and the Ithaca high school seem to be the 
most popular. Then follows the Boston 
Institute of Technology, the Philadelphia 
School of Industrial Arts, the state normal 
schools at Oswego, New York, West Chester, 
(Pa.), and Trenton, and the high school of 
Meriden, Conn. 

There is great interest in Newark, N. J., 
over a proposition to reduce the board of 
education to nine members. It now consists 
of thirty. The change, to be effective, will 


have to be submitted to the people. The 
Newark Evening News is strongly in favor, 
of the proposed smaller board. 


Recent Deaths. 


Supt. Louis A. Goodenough, of Paterson, 
N. J., was found dead in his bed at Belleville, 
Jefferson county, N. Y. where he was boarding, 
on the morning of Aug. 6. He was thirty- 
eight years of age, and his wife died about a 
year ago. He had taught in several cities, 
and was principal of Public School No. 15, 
Jersey City, and when Dr. A. B. Poland left 
Paterson for Newark in 1901, he was called 
to the superintendency at Paterson. Tho 
there was considerable opposition to him at 
first, he had become one of the most popular 
superintendents the city ever had. 


Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, rector of 
Trinity church, Boston, died from tubercu- 
losis on August 6, at the age of fifty-six. 
He was a native of Andover, ‘fitted for college 
in the Penchard free school, and was gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1869. He taught at 
Belchertown, Mass., and at Newport, R. I. 
for a time, and then studied theology at the 
Episcopal seminary, Philadelphia, and at 
Union seminary, New York, from which he 
was graduated in 1874. He became the rector 
of Trinity church in 1892, when Phillip Brooks 
was elected bishop. 

Mr. C. A. W. Pfeil, for six years a member 
of the Passaic, N. J., board of education, died 
in New York Aug. 7, of cancer. He was born 
at Frankfort-on-Main in 1854, and came to 
America twenty-five years ago. He was a 
founder of the Unitarian church of Passaic 
He is survived by a wife and two sons. 

Dr. James H. es. pre vice-president 
of Allegheny college and a scientist of national 
reputation, died Aug. 11, at Meadville, Pa., 
after an illness of several weeks. He was fifty 
years of age. His wife survives him. 

Jacob C. Rinehart, principal of Public School 
No. 20, Jersey City, died recently at his home 
in that city. He had been principal of the 
school for thirty-seven years. Mr. Rinehart 
was born in Hunterdon county, N. J., sixty- 
six years ago, and was a graduate of the state 
normal school. He was appointed principal 
of No. 20 in January, 1867, when the school 
was in the town of Greenville before the con- 
solidation with Jersey City. A widow and 
two daughters survive him. 
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The Greater New York. 


On August 15, New York City enter- 
tained the five hundred Porto Rican schoo! 
teachers who have been studyiny this summer 
at Harvard and Cornell. They came from 
Philadelphia on the transports Sumner and 
Kilpatrick, and were shown over New York 
and Coney Island by S. M. Lindsay, com- 
missioner of education for Porto Rico. 
At Public School 188 they were addressed 
by Acting Mayor Fornes and Superintendent 
Maxwell. 


Many of the new schools authorized in 
New York City will not be built for a con- 
siderable time. The sites have been selected, 
the plans prepared, and the money is in the 
municipal treasury, but the property owners 
stand in the way. They make the process 
of acquiring the site a long and vexatious one. 
The ‘les of education is thinking of an 
appeal to the legislature or the courts for a 
speedier method of securing school grounds. 


This year all the lack must be supplied. 
There will be between 30,000 and 40,000 
more school children in New York city next 
year to be provided for, and at the estimated 
cost of chanting each child ($42), there 
must be at least an increase of $1,260,000. 
Money must be appropriated for a new 
technical high school in Manhattan, and 
for departments in the kindergarten trainin 
at the training schools. he board o 
erg will doubtless try to cut down the 

udget. 

e executive committee of the board of 
education, on August 17, awarded contracts 
for school buildings aggregating over a million 
and a half dollars. 


There will be no modification of the course 
of study for the elementary schools in New 
York City this year. Superintenceats and 
— are unaminous in advising the 

ard of education that the changes must be 
given a further trial before any further rec- 
ommendations can be wisely made. It may 
be that these changes will be made year 
after next, but there will be none this year. 

The success of the Summer School at 
Raleigh, N.C., and benefit it confers, can be 
estimated by the fact that the very careful 
administration of the Peabody Fund raised 
their gift toward it from $100 last year to 
$1,000 this. The county superintendents 
of North Carolina had a convention there 
in July. and later there was a convention of 
the Woman’s Association for the Improve- 


ment of Public School-Houses. The dela- 
gates to this body are North Carolina women 
who are not teachers, but are citizens of the 
state, and interested in the welfare of the 
schools. 


So many vacancies exist in the New York 
ublic schools that another examination 
or license No. 1 will be held in January. 
_ An examination for admission to the train- 
ing school will be held at the same time. 
For particulars address Superintendent 
Maxwell. 


The new kindergarten training depart- 
ments in the New York and Brooklyn train- 
ing schools cannot begin actual work in 
September, as originally planned. The 
board of education cannot find a director. 
The necessity for a man of the highest capa- 
city is thoroly realized, but no available 
man of that x Ahora has yet been found. 
Therefore, only preliminary kindergarten 
training will be taken up in September, 
advanced work being postponed until the 
second term begins in ¥en 


School examinations are just over in New 
York City. In the examination for License 
No. 1, which gives the privilege of teaching 
in the elementary schools,over 500 condidates 
passed. Only one man and twenty-three 
women were from institutions outside of New 
York. Of the men the first, third, and 
fourth were from City college, the second 
from New York university, and the fifth from 
the New York Training school. Of the 
women, the first four were from the Normal 
college, the fifth place being tied for by two 
graduates of the New York Training school 
and the Brooklyn Training school. Three 
women ranked higher than the highest man. 


Temporary Schools. 


So severe is the school congestion on the 
lower East side that the department of 
education thru Superintendent C. J. Snyder, 
has filed plans for utilizing the space under 
the Manhattan end of the new Williamsbu 
bridge. Six buildings are to be erected, o 
brick, one story high. They will be floored 
with asphalt and amply lighted by a row of 
skylights, a‘id will be about 200 feet by 30 
feet each. Drinking fountains and storage 
bunkers will be provided for each building, 
The total cost will be $65,000. 
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Education Budget. 


The board of education of New York City 
has prepared its estimates for the co! 
year, and handed them to the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment. 

Nearly $2,000,000 more is now asked for 
than was asked for last year, over $40,000,000 
more than the board of estimate actually 
allowed in the last annual budget. This 
tremendous increase is due to the fact that 
last year the budget was severely cut, neces- 
sitating not only an abandonment of all 
extensions of the school system, but even a 
retrenchment. 


Prof. Muensterberg on America. 


Professor Muensterberg has written a new 
book on America. When an English transla- 
tion of thesecond volume of “ Die Ameri- 
caner’’ renders this accessible to the _— 
it will take its place alongside of Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth,” doing for the 
American of these present years what the 
English statesman did for the American of 
the early eighties. Nor will its interest be 
confined solely to scholars, who will regard 
it as a worthy continuation of the task 
begun by De Tocqueville, when he so 

raphically depicted the America of 1830. 
Prof. Muensterberg’s work is destined to 
arouse general discussion. N 

The first volume was a review of our 
political and economic constitution, and 
altho valuable, was something our own 
statesmen might do for us, and have done. 
But Prof. Muensterberg brings to his work a 
something more. He is pre-eminently the 
great psycological student applying the re- 
sults of his science to the social phenomena 
around him; gathering, classifying, inter- 
preting them. Altho written primarily to 
inform the Germans about us, it is of no less 
value to us ourselves. From it we can in- 
deed “‘ read and learn.” 

There are chapters on our impulse towards 
self-improvement, on our schools and colleges 
our philosophy, literature, art and religion. 
The social life is discussed in chapters on our 
individuality, the independence of our woman 
kind, and an analysis of our recently formed 
and growing aristocratic tendencies. , 

The impulse toward self-improvement is 
one of the facts the writer most emphasizes. 
It is the continual burden, he says, of our 

ublic addresses. And it is bringing its 
ruits. It is certainly most refreshing to the 
spirit to hear this thoroly competent observer 
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| An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Biology in Wesleyan University 
Illustrated in color and black and White - 


| 

| Concise, comprehensive, accurate, this volume furnishes all 
the physiology and hygiene that can profitably be taught 
below the high school. 
| 





By the same author 


An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades “ar 


While not too technical to be easily 
intelligible to young readers, it treats of the practical appli- 
cation of the discoveries of recent years in regard to disease. 
The vital subjects of foods and their values and the effect of 
alcohol are clearly and rationally handled. The book is an 
ideal adaptation of scientific fact to the requirements of 
grammar grade pupils. 


- $ .60 








* The book appears so con- 
cise, definite, and free from 
non-essentials, covering the 
| subjects in the author’s usu- 
al scientific manner, that it 
merits success.” —Franx M. 
Marsn, Superintendent of 
| Schools, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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and altogether candid critic declare, that | 
altho certain political interferences much | 
detract from the merits of our public school 
system, still so rapid is our progress along all | 
educational and artistic lines, that Europe | 
stands awaiting an “American peril” vastly 
different from anything connected’ with 
dollars. We are, he says, devoting ourselves 
to intellectual attainment with the same 
seriousness which has placed us at the top | 
commercially and the result will be the same. | 
Our chain of libraries is mentioned with | 
much approval, as indicating our growing | 
enthusiasm for the things of the mind. 
And weread. Not merely do the new books 
mount up to fabulous sales, but “the great 
sweep of English literature, from Chaucer to 
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Browning, forms the foundation of the cul- 
ture of every American man and woman.” 
In our own productions, it must be admitted 
that the longest procession is not always fol- 
lowing the greatest man. | 

Prof. Muensterberg is, above all else, fair. | 
His crtiicism is mostly favorable, indeed much | 
of that quoted above is far more encouraging 
than we had dared hope it would be, yet 
when he sees occasion to warn he speaks out. 
And this he does in the final chapter of the 
book, that on our growth in: aristocratic 
feeling. 

To be sure, he tells the German not to 
sneer too much over the marriage of American ! 
girls with European noblemen. “It is a 
great error,” he says, “to suppose that in 
these alliances that the American forgets his 
democracy. These aristocratic arrangements 
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OUTLINE STUDIES OF COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


Twenty-two Stadies exceedingly helpfal to all students of the authors namad, whether in the 
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| teachers of English, 15 cents each; discount of 10 per cent in quantities. 
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interest him as a bit of history. He looks | 
upon the social connection in the spirit that | 
he visits some ruined castle and without 
wishing afterwards to transform his country 
home on the Hudson into a bannered pile.” 
But there are also, he admits, dangers that | 
threaten our institutions, and forces are at 
work against our democracy. Our presidents | 
in to be surrounded by monarchic pomp; | 

an invitation to the White House is equival- | 
ent toacommand. We are acquiring a taste 
for military pomp, for reviews of fleets. 
Our academic functions are becoming truly 
ritulistic, since the academical gowns and 
such things have no real meaning beyond 
simply showing themselves. “Life in the 
universities brings cut strikingly the social 
differences. In Harvard and Yale there are 
among the students exclusive clubs composed 
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of the social leaders. Certainly, hundreds 





go thru the university every year without 
concerning themselves about the existence 
of these. But there is as large a number who 
have no other thought and passion than to 
be taken into these select circles, and for 
whom no philosophy can assuage the bitter- 
ness of being left out.” 


The Library at Stanford 
University. 


Early in the Fall the cornerstone will be 
laid for the new library of Leland Stamford 
Junior university. It will complete the great 
quadrangle at the university, one of the 
most beautiful sights of America. The library 
will be of buff sandstone in the Spanish Mis» 
sion style,to harmonize with the entire group 
of buildings, and it will be 305 feet by 194, 
with ornamental entrances at each corner. 
The great rotunda, which will occupy the 
center of the building, is to be seventy feet in 
diameter, and 140 feet high. The Stanford 
library will be one of the greatest in the 
country, as the university has set aside 
$750,000 for its construction, and a capacity 
of one million books has been provided for. 

The new gymnasium now under con- 
struction on the Stanford campus will be 
equal to any in America. The building 
alone will cost $1,500,000. - 
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makes the trip, Chicago to San Francisco, in less 
than three days. 

The California Express is another good train via 
this route, and carries tourist sleeping cars in 
which the rate for a double berth all the way is only 
&7.- Tickets via the Twin Cities and Portland, in 
one direction, $61. 


W. S. HOWELL, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, : : : NEW YORK CITY. 
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Literary Items. 


A monograph on “Commercial Education 
in the High Schools,” prepared by the com- 
mittee appointed by the department of busi- 
ness education of the National Educational 
Association, has been published by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany, as 
Bulletin K 23, price 20 cents. In addition 
to the report of the committee and the papers 
prepared by those selected to discuss each of 
the several groups of studies, the monograph 
contains articles by Dean C. W. Haskins, 
Regent Edward Lauterbach, Prof. George W. 
Sanford, Hon. William P. Wilson, and Dean 
Joseph French Johnson. 


The Seeker is the new novel of Henry Leon 
Wilson, to be published this month by Double- 
day, Page & Co. Its plan is the dramatic 
life-story of a man searching for truth and in 
so doing refusing to believe what others tell 
him. His views bring him into conflict with 
his brother, an Episcopal rector. The guard- 
ian of the boys, for the story opens in their 
childhood, is a Presbyterian minister, “an old 
man eloquent,” and one of the most impressive 
theological figures in fiction. It is an earnest 
story and the best work so far of one of the 
promising American writers. Charming illus- 
trations are contributed by Rose Cecil O’Neil, 
(Mrs. Wilson.) 


Lippincott’s Educational Series. 


The centenary of Kant’s death, celebrated 
this year, makes especially timely the book 
by Prof. Edward Franklin Buchner , of the 
University of Alabama on ‘‘ The Educational 
Theory of Immanuel Kant.” A man need 
not belong to the extreme admirers of Kant, 
to believe that all educators would learn 
much by absorbing the theory of education 
formulated by one of the greatest and most 
original of human intellects. Hitherto these 
educational ideas have been scattered thru 
all Kant’s writings. Professor Buchner has 
brought them together in a readable form. 
His admirable treatment will give American 
teachers a profitable acquaintance with Kant. 

Other valuable works recently issued by 
the Lippincotts in their educational series 
are “Thinking and Learning to Think,” by 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Penn- 
sylvania, and a ‘‘ History of Education,’”’ by 
Prof. E, L. Kemp, of the State Normal 
School at East Stroudsberg. Pa. 

Citizens of Penns, |vania will hear with par- 
ticular interest of another Lippincott book in 
the same series: ‘Two Centuries of Penn- 
sylvania History by Dr. Isaac Sharpless, presi- 
dent of Haverford college. 


The ‘‘Study-Guide Series,” published by 
H. A. Davidson, Albany, N, ¥. has been 
removed to Cambridge, Mass., and will hence- 
forth be conduct under the names of 
Charles and H. A. Davidson, Publishers. 
The purpose of the removal to Cambridge is 
the extension of this useful series of books. 
The publishers intend to furnish, in each 
number of the series, illustrations, references, 
and aids which will really lead students, 
however young, to do independent work, and 
the coming year is to be spent in the col- 
lection and the preparation of new numbers. 





The editor of a New York Medical journal 
says: Antikamnia tablets have been used with 
very favorable results in headache, neuralgia, 
influenza, and various nerve disorders. No 
family should be without a few five-grain 
tablets of this wonderful pain reliever. o 
- tablets for an adult is the proper dose. ‘They 
can be obtained in any quantity from your 
family drug store. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


RH DE ISLAND men may be exact fits for greene in other states, but how isit tobe foundont? After 
the meeting of the N. E. A. at St Louis the proprietor of the School Bulletin Ausney 
was elbowing his way through the crowd betweeu the Pike and the station, when President Noss of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal Schoo] touched him on the shoulder, ‘“ We want a teacher of biology,” he said; 
“man, about a thousand dollars.” ‘It shall be looked occupying a minute. When President Noss got home 
after at once,” we replied, the whole interview not he found 8 recommendation of Principai 
East Greenwich Academy, a superior man and a specialist in biology. Soon we received this ca: 
= S ) a 5 — — ae + — —~ elected, salary : and — #.. enough when VANIA 
and candidate are broug: gether, bu’ akes an agency when one lives in e PENNSYLVA kk 


Islandandonein =: : : 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, - C.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
AGENCIES 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
¢ Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 


203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
333 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stumson Block, Los Angeles. 

. it 1 I 
HE BEST cccanciesand ihe best colloge veranoy, within the past year. in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directiy through this agency. We want teachers for the va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtnoer information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), Harpiapure, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Interlinear . Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good ye Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
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Gardner’s School Buildings. By E. C. Garpner, Architect, is a most valuable collection 
of plans and designs for schools of various sizes for town or country, graded and | ded, with 
descriptions of construction, of sanitary arrangements, light, heat, and ventilation. Light and 
ventilation, so important in every school-house, are fully discussed. Cloth, 150 pages. Price, 
$2.50, our price, $2.00; postage, 20 cents. 


Cobuern’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings. By F. W.Cosurn. This book 
consists (1) of a general discussion of the principles of school-house architecture, (2) of numerous 
examples including floor plans and elevation of good, practical rural school-houses. Que tions of 
size of rvoms, arrangement of seats, control of light, tinting of walls, hygiene, heating, ventila- 
tion, extent of school grounds and material ased in construction, all receive atteation. Many 
designs are printed, selection having been made from over two hundred designs submitted in a 
prize competitinn. 25 cents. 


Coburn’s How te Decorate the School-Room. By F. W. Cosurn. A few fundamental 
principles of color, form, and arrangement, and some suggestions about simple and inexpensive 
material greatly modify the problem of school-room decoration. Such suggestions are contained 
in this book. The closing chapter deals with outside adornment and the arrangement of school 
grounds. Well illustrated. 25 cents. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. Ninth Street, New York 
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Pears 


A soft, white skin gives 
charm to the plainest fea- 
tures. 

Pears’ Soap has a mes- 
sage of beauty for every 
woman who values a clear 
complexion. 


Sold wherever stores are found. 





Literary News. 


The September number of one of the great 
izines in 1893 was devoted exclusively to 

the Chi World’s Fair. So great an 
effect did this have on the people, that the 
attendance at Chicago took a jump immedi- 
ately after its: publication. A similar effect 
should be observable at St. Louis when the 
September number of The World To-Day 
gets into the readers’ hands. As the magazine 
is a dollar one, each copy costing but ten 
cents, President Francis and the other 
Louisiana Purchase authorities could afford 
a wholesale buying and distributing of the 


number, as an excellent means of increasi 
the attendance at the exposition. Tor 
the ine is to get E 


magazin the “‘ ition fever,’ 
so attractive are the maguilicient views it 
vividly reproduces, and when the trip is 
taken, it will be an excellent guide. Its 
itineraries will save the visitors much time. 
And to one who has wandered among the 
palaces at St. Louis this World To-Day will 
come as a friend, for one picture will give you 
the exact spot where you first oy t sight 
of the peerless door of the Mines Buil 
another the place where you laughingly 
stumbled over an old school friend, and so on 


to the last page. 


Comparatively few people know that the 
greatest “find” of extinct ani made in a 
— locality in any part of the world was 

le in Central Wyomi The place has 
been named the Bone-Cabin Quarry, because 
a Mexican sheep-herder had constructed his 
cabin of the fossils, nearly all of which were of 
the skeletons of dinosaurs. The discovery 
was made by Walter Granger of the American 
Museum of Natural History expedition of 
1897, but hitherto no full description of the 
uarry has appeared. Prof. Henry Fairfield 
Suiese, Paleontologist of the Museum, who 
first visited it in 1898, and has had charge of 
the exploration of its coverted —_ 
riches, has prepared for the September 
C a popular account of the contents 
and of the ways of preserving them for 
museum purposes. Restorations by Charles 
R. Knight of the great dinosaurs, drawn 
under Prof. Osborn’s supervision, give start- 
ling reality to one of the most notable scien- 
tific papers of the day. 


The long story which always makes up the 
first half of Lippincott’s Magazine; is in the 
tember number an extremely one,— 
“The Waters of the Proud”, by 
Francis Willing Wharton. A young man 
with the entire world at his command sud- 
denly hears from his physician that he is 
ing blind. He has only twelve months of 
fight left him, then darkness will set in. He 
resolves,to spend the twelve months in seek- 
ing and obtaining all the pleasure the earth 
ade, and then die. But he does not. 
tells why. The tale is told in a 
fitting such a clever plot. 


The stor 
manner 


Lippi 

| little sketeny tale of “Rome at Easter” by 
Maud Howe, who shows in how inex- 
haustible a topic the Eternal City is. She, 
at least, can never be written out. In 

~ addition to a very graphie~picture of the 


incott’s also has a most interesting 


| Easter ecclesiastical ceremonies there is a 
| pretty little account of a visit made by the 
Queen of Italy to the studio of some Amer- 
jcan artists. 


The Four Track News for September has 
its usual articles of interest for the sportsman 
and the traveler. Venice, the Himalayas, 
Alaska and Erie (Pennsylvania) are four as 
scattered places as one could well name, but 
each is the center of a pleasant article. 
There is an account of Venice, “Venice as 
She Is, and Is not,” which has the singular 
merit of treating the Queen of the Adriatic 
as an existing city filled with actually livin 
inhabitants, not merely as a collection o 
poems and an article in a historical encylo: 
pedia, Kirk Munroe takes us up on the“ Roof 
of the World” in a valuable article on North 
India, where the mountains are five miles 
high. ‘“‘Ho, For Alaska,” is a very readable 
chapter on the past adventurous territory 
which can afford an outlet to all the stirring 
spirits of America. The story of Erie is an 
account of the city on the lake during its 
early pionneer and naval history. 


A new magazine publishes its first number 
this month. It is The Mining Magazine. 
Mining is one of the three great industries 
of the republic, and has, in all ages, been 
fascinating to the intellect and hopes of man. 
To-day it is one of the most scientific of 
pursuits, and is constant in every 
detail of metallurgy. The mining man of 
every kind, particularly the mining engineer, 
wants to — ge me hae) the a of the 
mining world. e Mini agazine 
does for him in the best ade,” Its editors 
are expert chemists and engineers who stand 
in the front rank of their profession in 
America. The original articles and the 
digested material alike show the touch of the 
expert. A digest of current mining literature 
and an index to the same, which appear in 
each number, must be of great use to the 
mining man, while each special contribution 


*|}sums up the world’s knowledge to-day on 


that point. An account of the Guanajuato 
mining district in Mexico was interesting and 
instructive even to the unscientific layman. 

“Ballooning as a Sport” is the somewhat 
disturbing title of an interesting article in the 
September Century, by George de Geofroy, 
a practical aeronaut. People who dislike the 
present sway of the automobile will view with 
despair the possibility of rich young sports- 
men each having his own balloon. Hitherto 
third story windows and certain inaccessible 
crags have been a refuge from’ the pursuit of 
snorting monsters, but when in even those 
sports, one can be run down by an aero car, 
whither shall we flee? 

The author says it will be strange if this 
form of locomotion does not take hold in 
America! We can already see a cigar-like 
projectile hovering in front of each room in 
the Flatiron Building, waiting to take the 
tenant home; and Broadway, on an opera 
night, congested with dirigible balloons. 

owever, Mr. de vane tells us many 
leasant things concerning the Aero Club of 
ome, and the christening of its first balloon. 
by the Dowager Queen Margherita. As 
according to him, the worst accident recorded 
in the large and active Aero Club of Paris is 
a broken foot, maybe we ought to welcome 
this new pastime. 


~ SCHOOL ART 








SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
of school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children 
Children are un- 
consciously in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
ple, is related to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of school 
room portraits. Each is 22 x 28 inches on light 
fri, paper. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors. 
ce, 25. each; two for 46¢.; five for #1.0u 





Washington Robert E. Lee Bryant 
Greupefall the Mevtne® +9 
e wthorne e 
Presidents Holmes — 
Declaration of Irving Dick 
Independence Longfellow ekens 
Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Vortraits of Leading FPducators 
of the Uinted States: Barnard, 
Butler, Dewey, Eliot, Hall, 
Harris, James, Mann, Parker 
Soldan. 


About halflife size, 7 x 11 inches in rich dark 
brown tones, mounted on dark gray paper. 
Each is well worth framing. Price, $1.00 net 
Mailed flat. 


Brown’s Celebrated Pictures 
We havea large collection. Catalog 2c. 


Send 25c. for Coburn’s How to Decorate 
your School. A most valuable little book in 
limp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Kellogg’s 
Deportment 
Records 


The use of this system will have an important moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an im- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
equally adapted to the City, town or country school. 

e system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a —, 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recor 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during 
the day. foreach such offense certain demerits are 
given, while credits are aliowed for continued good be- 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear 
onthe blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows : 
Blotter, 9 cents ; ledger, 30 cents ; cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred. 

We will send to any 


Ss ecial Offer. Principal or Superin- 


tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for asingle term 
and report results. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Sour Stomach 


“1 used Cascarets and feel like a bye man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
for a short time. will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
cur stomach and to kee 4 cone 8 in good con- 
dition. They are very nice 

Harry Geavklen, *tiauch Chunk, Pa. 





__ Best For 
The Bowels 





They WORK WHILE YOU s Lech 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent Lg Good, Do Good, 
Never ie Weaken or Gripe 25e. 50c. Never 
sold is: bulk. The genuine Saties ree ccc 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





TALCUM 


a at v4 BORATED 





Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
2 after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or} 

mailed on receipt of 25¢c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 

















Extra Fine Imported 


: FO=prece 
China Tea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 2 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or % ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
b., or an_assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 40 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure ‘extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 25-11b, cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c..a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York 















The July issue of the International Studio, 
John Lane, publisher, has some particularly 
fine articles and a wealth of illustrations, both 
in black and in colors. Among the leading 
articles are “The Art of Thomas Collier,” by 
Frederick Wedmore; “Whistler in Belgium,” 
by Octave Maus; “The Salon of the Societé 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, by Henri Frantz; 
| and “The Royal Academy,” by W. K. West- 
; The department of Studio Talk gives notes 
from the principal art centers. 


The July Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine 

| published by W. T. Comstock, 23 Warren 

| street, N. Y., has a well illustrated article on 

“The Railway Exchange Building,” a notable 

| skyscraper of Chicago, Ill. Other interesting 

articles are ‘“‘The Colonial Architecture of 

Norwich, Conn.” and “Municipal Beauty.” 

In the latter are described and illustrated 
many parts of New York city. 





A new educational journal to be published 
bi-monthly and devoted to all phases of nature 
study, will be launched in January, 1905. It 
will deal with the several science studies in the 
schools as varying phases of nature study: 
rather than abridgement of the organized 
sciences of the higher schools. 

The new publication will be under the charge 
of an editorial committee of five well-known 
professors, among them Dean L. H. Bailey. 
of Cornell, Prof. C, F. Hodge, of Clark uni- 
versity, and J. F. Wodhull, professor of 
physical science in Teachers’ college, Colum- 
bia: university. Prof. M. A. Bigelow, of 
Teachers’ College is to be managing editor. 
where the business address of the publication 
will be found. The subscription price will be 
one dollar per volume, or twenty cents a copy. 


The Century for August, the midsummer 
holiday number. is unusually attractive. Its 
leading aritcle is Eliot Gregory’s “Visiting in 
Country Houses.” a plea for the guest, a plea 
for hospitzlity only where the welcome is sin- 
cere and the liberty complete; illustrated by 
Charlotte Harding. Among the eight color 
nlates of the number will be four of Maxfield 
Parrish’s Italian Villa scenes, a view of the 
Utah natural bridges and for frontispiece 
“The New Gare,” by Miss Betts. 








Hest and Health for Mether and Child 
alt WinsLow's SOOTHING SykuP has been 
or OVER YEARS by MILLIONS OF WO Orn: 
for THEIR CHILDR IL 

Pn aoO Oru 8. It 800 THES me 
ND COLI GUMS, ALLAYS sll PAIN, 
GUE wi WIND OLIO, and is the best remedy foi 
Sold by sin every part of the 
a. Bee cae to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s ‘oothing 
| | axeee and take no other kind. Twenty-five centss 











REPORT CARDS 





Kelloge’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 


Special rates for large quantities. 


Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 8 
cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 


Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1,00. A 4 
page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. 


recitations. Limpcloth. 


Price, 30 cents. Records, 33,800 daily 


Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen 


Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. 
Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 


**Good’’ Cards, 


‘*On Time’”’ **Perfect”’ 


Send for samples, also for Kellooo’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 


describing teachers’ books and aids. 





E. L. KELLOGG @& CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York 


Method: 


Catarrh © 


fs a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
tie blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headace and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrougnt the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 








Cie om 2, Ba) 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


J he Great American Tea Co. 
1: 6:33 VESEY ST. N.Y. 


Rox 289 





TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 





Or.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
fentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
epeciaity. Kstablished 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


By James L Hughes. 
Mistakes in Teaching. 


This remarkable 
book is without 
doubt the most 
—— to = av- 

Tage teac’ of 
on published. In 
a plain, sensible, 
direct manner the 
author notes the 
chief faults in 
school mans a 
ment, in disc 
line, in methods, 
in aims, in moral 
training, and how 
to avoid them. We 
have never known 








JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. oy 
Florida and Georgia and North Carolina. 
used by hundreds of comnty institutes 
tencher who can not a! it with profit. 
re Ws are new It contain Chapter L.,7 Mistakes i in 
Aim ;_IL., 31 Mistakes in School oe ement j ke a 
Mistakes ‘- Discipline ; TV,,?8 M jtetigd 
V., 14 Mistakes in Moral Training. on cents. 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention. 
If you know how to gain and retain the ohenties of 
—> penis} half of the battle is won. You will easily 
e successful, [f not, f, sehant life will be a burden. One 
of the most successful teachers pee oe best 
It contains : x Genera) Prin- 


ciples ; IJ. Kinds of Attention ; bid aracteristics of 
Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of ‘Attention 3 V.E 


Retaining Attention ow 
is < Sti nites ter Controlling a Desire fo: 


X. Trainin 
gestions. Seen ts. 


Sug. 


How to Keep Order. 


This is one of the most prectical,, helpful little books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, an 
re read by every young teacher and every teacher who 
finds the problem of discipline a hard one to solve. If 
you fail in keeping order you failin eve ing. The 

service and suggestions given in this booK come from 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
not todo. The study of LE = show you the way to 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





in ee, 15c¢ 
Special rates for ped bs any. = 1 application Address 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 























| Do you 
ever write P 


No doubt youdo. But is your spelling al 
correct? Do you have to watch out so as to avoid 
those humiliating “ breaks"’ which convict one of 
“bad English"? Are you sure of your punctua- 





tion? Does composition writing come easy to 
you? — letter w ?— any kind of wri! ? 
Are you glib with the different words of similar 
meaning? Are you up on the — the amen- 
ities, of polite letter-writing and business corre- 
spondence? Well, with the following up-to-date 
works so readily obtainable, no one need be less 
than om adept: 





How to 
Pon eatin iting Made Easy. 5c 
P riten ‘a . . 
Likes seat gy Rat Becta mana Anto- ; 
i). . 
Hinds § Noble's New Letter Writer. T5e. ' 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
31-. 3-35 West 15th St. N.Y. City |! ' 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. Pe 
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1. Admits to membership oniy the better class of 
. ‘ by Bent. 
e 3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 
Go ea Cc AD ers “ States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 
must have first class teachers for these positions. 
A. LZ én Cc ” 5. Is conducted by experienced educators, 
- @ Address 3327231 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 
8 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demard for good teachers. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
378 Wabash 
Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager: “ manent patrons. teachers wanted. 
Sch rh TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
erme orn 3 East 14th St.. New York | Joun O. Rookwe1, Manager. 
troduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
esses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good schools to Parents. Cali 
eed Mrs. M. J. 1O 
23 Union Square, New York. 
THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and Schoo! Exchange 
nguage Teachers.Exclusively 
Me BOIL “DEPAR fis iNT Bos TONS | and gi choot. und to teachers of any special agency. COM 
olanks and circulars. . re . 
WM. J.KINSLEY, Mare: a a a Preeaiy Broadway, New York 


Minneapolis  sivarcrsnationteretame othe alone 
4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2: iiciicoes® 
tae ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ine.'ciicas. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing helts information Free! 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
UNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
PARTMENT POSITIONS in Hi choo! and Colleges a specialty. rite for registration 
STOP FORGETTING 














EVERY Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
ory Development which invigorates, 

TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEEDS THIS ee F 1 will, wg he eo exercise 
will, develop the body. A few minutes 

SREAT pee study every day will enable you to re- 





call instantly names, faces, facts, 

methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 
memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 
Dr. Pick was the greatest authority and thousands- 
profited by his lectures. His book ($2.00) will do more for you 
than an expensive course of lessons. Send fur Pick’s Memory Culture to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th STQEET, NEW YORK SRSuLaz cn 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon the Language, Botany, Natural History, 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. Literature, Penmanship. — d 

They cost very little and can be _ They are of great value in beautify- 
used repeatedly ing the school-room. 


F ; ll d G h 
With their aid the teacher can illus- calla yg Setting A aes en 


Map; 1 Language Stencil] and our 
trate lessons in Geography, History, complete list of stencils and charts. 


FL KELLOGG 6 CO, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


IN EMERGENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 
THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager. 10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 














OSITION as Solo, Class, and Sight-Singing 
Master wanted by 
S F. EPSTEIN 
Licentiate R.A.M.; Assoc. Ince. Steg. sight 
Singing College: Ex-Schol. R.C.M.; Highest 
London Musical References and Recommenda 
tions. Address— 


GT. ST. HELENS, - - LONDON, E.C. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the specia! South- 
ern edition of.the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


THE MOST DELIGATFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:E: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 








.| STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 


OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND. 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
' TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 





THE BAKER 6 TAYLOR CO, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 E 17th ST.. NEW YOR K 
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BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « | 
SCHOOL | 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will 3 & 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS — 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 90- WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


FOR SCHOOL OPENING bn.7 
Month by Montb Books 


A wonderfully attractive series of lesson plan books for primary grades based on 
Nature Study, outlining the work for each week of the year. Profusely illustrated. 
In 10 vols., paper, each 25c. ; set $2.25. _ In cloth, 3 vols., set $3.50. Send for 
full description and our plan of easy payment. 


New Report and Merit Cards 


Kellogg’s Nel Series. ¥or the first time really attractive merit cards are 
available. These prove great incentives to better workin schools. Parents 
* much appreciate them. Send for samples. 


Blackboard Stencils We publish the best designs and have a very wide variety from 
5 to 10 cents each. Send for list. 





























Munson’s Education Chrough Nature — Kellogg’s Ceachers’ Catalog - 
The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, | New edition of 100,000 copies now rexdy, describ- 
theory and practice. Price. $1.25, postage, 10c. | ing our books and helps for teachers. 


A valuable new book by a popular New York City nied W 
| intendent. Price, 80c., postage, 10c. ee 





a a ss Me 
CLASS MANAGEMENT; Cinsley’s Basketry. 


TAYLOR The only book for school use, finely illus. 
1 Price, $1.00 net, postage 10c. 

















OUNEZ POD’ Kp<h 


E. L. KELLOGG ©@ CO., « 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





metheds; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 
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Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 








Established 20 Years. ed ; 
Positions filled, 6,400. 3302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 














M & | * 1. Admits oo mamenie one Apo — a of 
- o others at once. 
in n €ap “ t S tegen fares featl emake vs 0 place members by Sept. 
T AD , aizicanell eter oe Laensel ierian pod chore. 90 
eac ers * 4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year— 
A mal" Bcoutucied by experienced cventors: adres 
gency e © 327-31 14th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. ! 
THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 


No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High -chooi and pollens a specialty. Write for registration 
olanks and circulars. We Alse Negotiate the Sale of schvo 

WM. J.KINSLEY. Mar., : 


9 (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY seis Sarma: 
: ; states, at $4,000 — -* ag — 

: H. S. KELLOGG, M e stamp. Recommends heartily. m- 
31 Union Square heats. NEW YORK stant demand for good teachers. 


IN EMERGENCY °* ™".ceuceraeo™ 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 





ty. 
Propois Broadway, New Yerk 














E. F. GAYLORD, Manager. 10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 
FISHER Sts ACENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prep. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 





... THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Bosto-. 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 

203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. | 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
§18 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Biock, Los Angeles. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘rovetont Teachers, ‘dasists Lenchers 


iu obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2°22. 


! Year. Schools and Coll 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. germonent patrons. Good tenchers | wanted: 


Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing valuable information Free) 


HE B E ST THREE Pustic ScHoor Vacancies, the best two normal school 
“ vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best ‘va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtner information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manaceze (National Education Bureau), Haprispure, Pa. 
THE EDU C ATION EXCH ANGE or the confidence of teachers ana 
A | - emp opers because it cenfines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 


EBS AS TR RO CE SA RR SIN SE 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. Rockweitt, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


iptreGnees to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors 
vernesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. Jd. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


STOP FORGETTING 


EVERY Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
ory Development which invigorates, 

TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEEDS THIS ory yo tg nage payne exercise 

F will, develop the : ‘ew minutes 
SEEAt 500K study every day sill enable you to re- 



































call instantly names, faces, facts, 


memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 

Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands- 
profited by his lectures. His book ($2.00) will do more for you 
than an expensive course of lessons. Send fer Pick’s Memory Culture to 


EF. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th STREET, NEW YORK GiRCULAE cn 





Everything needed 


exhibits at the 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tifle Instruments, 


in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


De net fail te visit our Radium and other 


Leuisiana Purchase 


Expesition at St. Louis, Mo. 





NEARLY 
300 


Teachers 


Studied 
Medicine *, 
Pharmacy 


Illinois 
Medical 


College 


CHICAGO 
EDITION 1902-03 | 





ILLINOIS MEDICAL 
*& COLLEGE « 


CHICAGO 


Summer School of 
Medicine "g Pharmacy 


Heman H. Brown, M. D. 
President 
B. Srintley, Eads, M. D. 
ean 


10th Annual ssion 

Continuous .°. Course 

Four Terms Yearly-October- 
January-April-July 

MEDICAL COURSE—Four 
years of at least seven 
months each. 

PHARMACY COURSE—Two 
years of six months each. 

ING SCHOOL FOR 

NURSES—Two years in 
gracrion! study in resi- 
dence - regular graduat- 
ing course. 

For particulars apply to 
Ww. C. nford, M. D. 
Re, 
College, 180-190 
Washington Bivd., 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Fall Catalogue farnishea on receipt of 10 cents 





CASH 


son named succeeds, 


new ‘* big winners” 
Department, 


E want good agents, Don’t you know of 
some one who has been s; “y | successe 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
“* How to be a Successful Teacher.” If the pere 


of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 


books for teachers, and many teachers add materi» 
ally to their inoomes introducing them, Several 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO,, 61 E, othSt., New York 
SUELUUEUORURROREROLQUESUGCOUOUROROUGHOROOUACGROUEEI= 


REWARD 


we will send you at the end 


this year, Address Agency 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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‘Teachers’ Agencies. 
a. AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


RH DE ASLAN nee LA be one 2 fis for OF pincee in other Fg but how isit tobe foundout? After 
ugh the or t St Louis Ne propelotor of the School Bulletin Agency 
h t! crowd’ Webocus the —_ rand’ thes stat: om when Presid 





lent Noss of the pa 





fornia Be tod Norma end him on the sh teach f b 1 H 
“man, ey ae ollars: me ma shall be looked ot Fg “occupying rh: - When ‘P hee _ mt Moss ~~ 
after a sont, Keed replied, dy ths shee poareee net fist + ¥,, = ey of Stee > X of 
East G lemy, rm: nd a specia. jolo oon we receiv m Pres 

Noss: “ Dear Mr. een, Dr. R. huh was elected, salary h when Sane i 


and candidate are brought together, but it takes an agency when one @ lives in 
slandandonein : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
No section of the U. 8. presents such 


EA CH. E R Ss WA N TE D opportunities for progressive teachers as 


OF: Oklahoma and Indian Territories where “ ‘omen ring up i night.” We also have 
good openings throughout the entire West. Address a on ee 


n Rhode BEMNSYLWANIA | [92 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okla. _M. F. BUCK, Mer. 
Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency 


EASTERN ser st. rsren, ner 


; of for teachers 
PE DA GOG yr wish to fit them- 


iNew York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, BH. Y. CITY. 


SCHOOL  Aptsduate school of 


farsieting § thorough 
protseronal 





8 to become sup- 
sectatondonts. Drincipsis, Pans ooh and pro- 
fessors in 1 Schools and the pedagogical 

Department “of Ct Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information, address - 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY 





Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. -- 
For catalogue, address 
Henry LawrRence Sovtuwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 





THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°***4sn* 


ae New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools, ani families Advises parents about schools. WM. O PRATT. Manager. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It ise pleasure to us to pat Cd aplepe boggy Meme bitious teachers the anique 
EpvoaTiowaL Founpations which 1s rich in the best igh ro the leading educators. Be. 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive roe ble. Only $1.60 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


Our GCimes 
and the War 


Special attention is being 
fiven to the conflict be- 
tween 














Russia and Japan 








Not the petty details cf campaigns, 
but accounts of the larger movements in 
which all teachers and pupils are inter- 
ested. 


Maps and Portraits 

Teachers and pupils wish to study the im- 
portant history that is now being made in Asia 
with the aid of maps. OUR TIMES has pub- 
lished several excellent maps of the scene of 


mo RS 
TIMES? 
ot 
operations and will contain others from time to 


c a 
time; also portraits of the leaders on both sides 


tudy of the People 
OUR TIMES has numerous articles ‘ae to the people 
who are playing a more important part in 
commerce every year. 


The Larger Questions 
arising out of the war are given atten- 
tion What interest has the United States 
in the conflict? How do Great Britain, 
France, and Germany view it? These are 
fully discussed. 


Form a Club 
Your school can not afford to be without 
the help that this magazine gives. Get up 
a club and see how the recitations in geo- 
graphy and history, and we may add 
science, will be brightened. 


Price, 50c. a year. Club rates for two 
or more names, 40c. With OUR TIMES 
ATLAS and CYCLOPZEDIA, 70c. A good round dollar’s worth. 


Ec. L. Kellogg & Co., SE. hs, NY. 


























| Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of Attention 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


By James L. Hughes. 
Mistakes in Teaching. 


This remarkable 


ect mann 
author notes the 
pao 


training, and maid | her 


_— never _ ey 
superintendent 
who failed to en- 
thusiastically re- 
commend the 
book. It hasbeen 


~‘ 


MES L. HUGHES, 





JA dopte 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. by rooomnly Eistce of 


Florida —~ ys ge and North Carolina. 
used by hundreds of county institutes here is no 
teacher who can not study it i, 1 profit. Chapters I. 
to V.arenew. It contains : ter I.,7 Mistakes i = 
Aim ; II., 21 Mistakes in Shoot ¥ ans ement ; 5 Eide 
Mistakes in bey wy ad IV,, 28 Mistakes in heethod” 
V., 14 Mistakes in Moral Training. Cloth. 50 cents. 


It has nD 
T 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention. 


If you know how to gain and retain the attention of 
be ur pupils half of the battle is won. You will easily 
e ———,. If not, school life will be a burden. One 
he most successful teachers has written the best 
ae on this subject. It contains: I. General Prin- 
ciples ; II. Kinds of Attention ; III. viene gS - 
sential Characteristics of the Teacher in securing and 
Retaining Attention; VI. How to Control a Class; Ls 4 
Methods of Stimulating and Controlling a Desire 
Knowledge ; VIII. How to p gratity and Develop the er 
ental Activity ; Distracting Attention ; 
the Power of Attention ; XI, General Sug- 
0 cents. 


How te Keep Order. 


This is one of the mos practical, helpful littie books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, and 


gestions. 


teacher and every teacher *who 
iscipline a pane one to soive. ont 

you fail in keeping order you fail in ev hing. 
service and suggestions given in this book come oan 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
do. The fads of of = = show you the way to 

success in discipline, 

Special rates for ieee — 1 application Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 
An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E.L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N. ¥. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. 
Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Steel Pen 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


a 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Mfg. Co., 
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Have an excellence peculiarly their 
own. The best results are only produced 
by the best methods and means—the 
best results in Photograph, Poster, and 


Mounted eee other mounting can only be attained 


a 

f Wi th 2 ey Y using the best mounting paste— 
: { ; 

i 

x 


HIGGINS’€ | 
« PHOTO 


papel ala a epenperee i: 
Pictures 





4 At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ 
5 Materials and Stationery 


A 3-oz jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or 
circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LOBDON 


Main Office, 271 Hinth St. f Brooklyn, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St.! N.Y.,U.S. A. 


habe hopepo pepe ee he pepe ped 








: Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford's Acid 

y Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 

and strengthens the nerves, improves 

the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 

giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 













Slate Blockboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE | 


| THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY | 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 





| Horsford’s — 
_| Acid Phosphate. 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
centsto Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of a rsons that contemplate buy- 





ing Gymnasium Paraphe ; ° : 
Spaiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 





? toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
a Rello § lementa suC 0 2a defects either of materral or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the miad. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against ned purcbase of inferior —, be = 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place 1 
on an equal. basis of quality, and our ork es Will 
prove an inducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G Spalding G Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic g A 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York) cricopee Falls. - - 
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: 


It is told in a way that will interest not only the little ones but their elders as 
well. Every teacher should have a copy to read to her class. 


It will be sent free if you will mention this publication and tell us where you teach, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


abd b dba bbbbbbadba bb dba hb haba hha ha daha baa AAAhana haan aaa hanna hhanah nnn tans. 





Verses From 
Fairyland 


The Dixon Co. have just issued a small 
booklet printed in color showing represen- 
tations of work done with 


DIXON’S SOLID CRAYONS 


A little verse is attached to each picture, 
which tells in a very interesting way How 
the Colors were brought to Earth by the 
Fairies for the Children of Mortals to use. 





BOROLERE BRBBOBE® BEBO OORO 




















